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Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


H. H. CHERRY, President, 
Bowling Green i=: Kentucky 


Greetings 


The Western Kentucky State Teachers College desires to broadcast 
to her friends all over Kentucky, words of hope and encouragement. 
It has made great progress in the development of its physical plant 
and in the extension of its academic and professional program. It 
has grown in attendance, in unity and in ability to disseminate real 
education. 














Administration Building 


Inspired by a vision of a greater service, College Heights sends to 
friends of education everywhere the greetings and appreciations of 
the hour. 


Persons desiring full information concerning the institution should 
write H. H. CHERRY, President, Bowling Green, Ky., and 
ask for a copy of the new catalog and a recent 
issue of Teachers College Heights. 
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EDITORIAL 





COMMENT 








WHY NOT ALL BELONG TO THE STATE ASSOCIATION? 


It is hard to see why twenty out of one hundred last year did not associate and co- 


operate with the eighty. 


good! 


Here are some of the reasons given by those twenty: 
1. ‘We college professors have our own national special-field organization.” 
But it is the laws and public opinion of the State that give you your positions. 


(Very 


You college professors live in the same house with us common-school teachers—top story 


at that—and your fortunes rise or fall with ours. 
Let’s all work together in the interest of all.) 


teachers in turn are your products. 


2. “My salary is small and I need the money.” 


Your students are our products, and we 


(That’s what some of the short- 


sighted taxpayers say about the school taxes that pay your salary, such as it is. It’s 


” 


‘penny wise and pound foolish, 


my dear, to ““economize”’ on professional dues. 


The 


lower the salary, the more you need the professional organization.) 


3. “I’m going to get married next year; I'd rather spend the dues on my trousseau.” 
(But you’re teaching this year. Better leave the profession in good standing; you may 


want to—or have to—come back to it.) 


3. “My husband and I are both teaching; I can read his Journal.” 
you count one—not one-half—in school service. 
Why not pay two dues, just as you do two rail- 
As for the extra magazine at your house, just pass it on to one of your board 


certificates, two contracts, two salaries. 
road fares? 


(But Mrs. Teacher, 
You and friend husband have two 


members or Parent-Teacher Association leaders and add that much to the cause.) 


6. “I won't be stampeded. I don’t want to sacrifice my independence.” 
Wowie! 
As for independence, isn’t the world a bit too crowded 


of your pupils make a crack like that! 
you—we want to “‘sell’”’ you. 


and complicated for much real independence? 


the fact of our interdependence.) 


_ 


7. “I just won't; that’s all.” 


(Just let one 
But we don’t want to ‘‘stampede”’ 


Isn’t it the part of wisdom to recognize 


(There is no answer to that reply—for use in second 


person discourse. Of course, one is reminded that every batch of popcorn has a few 
kernels that simply will not pop, however much care the popper may take.)—Ex. 





AN, ENVIABLE RECORD 


How would you, Mr. Superintendent of 
schools, like to have your board stand back 
of you solidly in every undertaking? 
Every good superintendent has the support 
of his board but support rarely means 100 
per cent co-operation. Superintendent 
Judson Jenkins has directed the educational 
program of Dawson Springs for the past 
twenty years. In that time the personnel 
of his board has changed many times but 
he has never had a board that has not given 
him their entire support. There have been 
many questions to be voted upon but the 
board has never split upon any problem. 
They have voted unanimously every time. 
In the entire twenty years the board has 
never cast a vote that was adverse to the 
recommendation of M¥. Jenkins. 


Dean James E. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, would label 
that as good administration and would 
agree with him. Dean Russell said one 
time that he never allowed any new thing 
to be undertaken in Teachers College, until 
every member of his board was committed 
to it. 


If more schcol executives would adopt 
this policy there would be fewer adininistra- 
tive mistakes, a sinaller turnover in super- 
intendents and more permanent progress. 





A USEFUL UNDERTAKING 


Johns Hopkins University announces the 
establishment of an institute for the study 
of law which will devote itself not to turning 
out more battalions of smart young lawyers, 
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but to the momentous task of determining 
how the law is serving as an instrument 
for human welfare. 

For generations the principal aim of the 
law schools of this country has been to 
teach students how to work the law. An 
essential part of legal training, the almost 
exclusive devotion to it by most of the law 
schools, has resulted in neglect of the more 
important question of how the law works. 

Now Johns Hopkins, noted for its educa- 
tional pioneering, is setting about the task 
of answering that question, and devising 
ways by which the day-to-day performance 
of the legal machinery of the land can 
better serve the general public welfare. 

The new institute, it is announced, will 
not concern itself with the training of 
lawyers, in the accepted sense of the word, 
but will devote its resources to ‘‘the study 
of the economic and social effects of the 
law; the clarification and simplification of 
law; the training of jurists and codifiers, and 
the guidance of writers of textbooks and 
thinkers upon the human effects of law.”’ 

In announcing the establishment of the 
institute, already manned by a small but 
distinguished staff, Acting President Ames 
of Johns Hopkins says he thinks it “‘as 
important a step forward for the law as any 
ever taken in this country.” 

The future performance of the institute, 
of course, will provide the fullest of that 
statement, but the conception of such an 
establishment and the launching of it under 
very auspicious circumstances is a fine 
public service —Memphis Press Scimitar 





BUILDING FOR KENTUCKY 

Kentucky is building the foundation fora 
creat educational program. The last twen- 
ty-five years has been a period of perma- 
nent progress. Our elementary school pro- 
gram is decidedly stronger today than it was 
a quarter of acentury ago. There has been 
great progress along three lines in particu- 
lar—teachers, buildingsand textbooks. 

The teachers are rapidly becoming a 
croup of  professionally-trained- artists. 
Twenty-five years ago there was probably 
not a score of teachers in the rural elemen- 
tary schcols of the State who had profes- 
sional training for teaching. There were no 
normal schcols or teachers colleges until 
1906 and these teachers who found it 
possible to procure professional training 


found good positions in’ urban centers 
awaiting them. Today the teacherscolleges 
are sending large numbers of splendid young 
men and young women into the rural schools 
of the Commonwealth. 


The last twenty-five years has witnessed 
a marked improvement in the type of 
school building in Kentucky. The civilized 
world has long since discovered that learn- 
ing takes place best under comfortable 
conditions. A child cannot learn well if he 
is suffering from cold. Neither can a child 
learn well if he is annoyed by the sun’s 
glare on his desk. Schoolhouse planning 
and schoolhouse building has become a 
science and Kentucky is profiting from it. 
The health of our children and the eve- 
sight of our children is being conserved to 
a far greater degree today than ever before. 

There has been no greater progress in any 
field than in the kind of textbooks adopted 
for the use of the school children of Ken- 
tucky. Good textbooks are tremendously 
important in the education of our children. 
Twenty-five years ago we did not recognize 
this as fully as we do now, and Kentucky 
got the reputation of being the ‘dumping 
ground” for out-of-date and worthless or 
near-worthless texts. In recent years there 
has been an earnest effort to provide the 
best textbooks available. The effect of 
good texts is just as evident in Kentucky 
as are the effects of better teachers and 
better buildings. 

So we are building—slowly, but surely— 
building for a happier and more prosperous 
Kentucky. Every man and every woman 
who contributes of his means or of his time 
to the end that children may be better 
taught is adding his bit to the progress of 
the State. 





MISS ANNA B. REGENSTEIN 


The Kentucky Education Association 
lost one of its loyal members and Kentucky 
lost a capable teacher when Miss Anna B. 
Regenstein died in Fort Thomas during the 
summer vacation. Miss Regenstein wascon- 
nected with the Fort Thomas schools for 
twenty-three years and was principal of the 
Highland High School in that city for the 
past nine years. She was the author of a 
textbeok on ‘General Science’’ and was 
prominent in the educational activities of 
the State. Miss Regenstein will be greatly 
missed in educational circles in Kentucky. 





Motivating Good Book Habits 


By Henry L. CEcIL, 


Bureau of Lectures, The National Association of Book Publishers, 25 West 


33rd St., 


In this age of rapid living there is great 
need of astimulus to help awaken the minds 
of young people to the possibilities for 
pleasure and profit that lie within books. 


Henry L. CEcIL 


Even in the educational field, many leaders 
need to be reminded of the importance of 
stimulating in the minds of boys and girls 
a wholesome curiosity about books, the 
habit of turning to books for information, 
and a desire to possess books. 

If the desired result in the accomplish- 
ment of any great task is to be attained, 
certain definite factors are necessary and 
certain principles must be observed and 
followed. There is no vocation in which 
this is more evident than in teaching, for in 
this constructive work a human being, a 
child, is sent to a teacher and after receiving 
instruction and guidance over a certain 
period of time he is expected to have 
developed and to possess a thinking mind, 
to be able to think, reason, act, and make 
for himself a place in the world in which he 


Jew York City 


lives. _What a task! 
and responsibility of the teacher, for it has 


to do with the shaping and influencing of | 
Books are the essential | 
tools to be used by teacher and pupil in this | 


character and life. 
task. 


THE TEACHER’S KNOWLEDGE OF BooxKs 


A skilled workman in any trade is said,to | 
be known by the kind of tools he possesses, = 
the condition in which he keeps them, and | 
the manner in which he uses them. Books | 
are the tools of the teacher and it is her | 
business to know how to select the right 7 
ones, how to have them ready for easy | 
access and how to direct pupils into correct | 
The best results 7 
cannot be attained unless the teacher can | 
many | 
teachers have confined their reading along | 
a narrow path, and are unable to lead their J 
The | 
outstanding teacher in the mind and life of | 
each of us is the one who possesses a great §f 
informational | 
material, who knows how to use it and to } 
help us think for ourselves and form our | 
Such a teacher acquired this | 
through | 
books, and it is only such a teacher who is } 
able to supply her pupils with the incen- } 
tive to become real investigators for them- J 


habits of using them. 


use these essential tools. Too 


pupils in acquiring literary tastes. 
and 


fund of knowledge 


own habits. 
ability, directly or indirectly, 


selves. 
When it comes to the final analysis of 


teaching, the task of the teacher is to | 
direct and guide the pupil into the channel | 
of responsibility and create within him af 


desire to do something worth while. The 


child who does not receive such inspiration | 
may fail to reach as high a place in the § 
ladder of success as he would otherwise; and § 
the person who can in some way help a} 
child to find himself is truly worthy of the | 


name—teacher. 
Emerson said: 


requires but little effort to prove to one’s 
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Great is the duty ; 


“Often the reading of a | 
book has meant the future of a man.” It | 
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self the validity of his statement if we but 
listen to or take a word of advice from the 
great men and women who have made for 
themselves a place worth while in history. 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO USE Books 


As in any phase of educational work, 
certain problems will arise in teaching 
children how to use books. Such problems 
vary as individuals vary, and the teacher 
will find a correct solution only by making 
an individual study of the child and by 
suggesting the right books at the right 
time. Only through her own wide reading 
will the teacher be ready to suggest the 
books that will appeal to children and will 
encourage them to read further. 


The question is often asked, ‘‘How early 
in life should we teach a child the use of 
books?” The answer is, “just as scon as 
the child is able to comprehend and under- 
stand the meaning of pictures.’”’ During 
the past few years many investigations 
have been conducted in reading and the 
consensus of opinion is that more emphasis 
should be placed on the teaching of good 
reading habits during the early years of 
life. As a result of these investigations 
publishing houses have brought forth some 
excellent books for little children and book- 
stores are developing special service to 
parents and teachers in every community. 
Bookstores now employ trained people who 
know books and who are of real service to 
both children and adults in making special 
lists for individual tastes. Teachers and 
parents may profit much by visiting their 
local bookstores and becoming acquainted 
with the new books and beautifully illus- 
trated editions of the older favorites that 
are on display each year. In case there is 
no bookstore in your community write the 
publishing houses direct asking for informa- 
tion on the type of books in which you are 
interested. 


No longer are we confined to the one first 
reader for the entire school year or to the 
little four-page weekly newspaper of the 
team and buggy period. However, prcg- 
ress in equipping our children with 
necessary books in school and classroom 
libraries has not kept pace with the provid- 
ing of material provisions. It is essential 
that the child have a variety of books so 
that as he passes through the succeeding 
phases of childhood, he may find the ones he 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Conven ient to railroads, shops, theatres,etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 








really likes, at home as well as in the school 
and in the public library. Let us not 
forget that reading habits are well estab- 
lished during the early years of school life,. 
reaching the peak at perhaps about the age: 
of fourteen. During these early years the 
child needs more than mere textbooks if 
he is to get the greatest value out of school 
work. History, geography, science and 
other studies can all be illuminated and 
made more enjoyable through wisely 
selected books for supplementary reading. 





ENCOURAGING Book OWNERSHIP 


Every person who has had _ teaching 
experience possesses a certain collection of 
books, and prizes such a collection highly. 
In the life and work of the possessor a 
personal library means joy, pleasure, 
efficiency, yes, dollars and cents. This is 
the heritage of every boy and girl today. 
One book is a start and if other books are 
added each year there will soon be a little 
collection worth while. 

Not long ago a little seven-year-old girl 
and her library were particularly observed’ 
by avisitor. She was ina home of moderate 
means, there was no general home library, 
neither the father nor mother had received 
more than high school education. Having: 
been taught the use of books in the school- 
room and in the children’s department of 
the public library, the child had accumu- 
lated in her little bookcase thirty-two choice 
books. Devising a plan of her own she had 
numbered the books and was loaning them 
to her little friends. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It has only been during the past few years 
that the importance and great necessity of a 
library in every school has been realized. 
So noticeable has been the efficiency of the 
teachers and the higher quality of work 
done by the students in schools maintaining 
good library facilities under the direction 
of a trained librarian that this movement 
is going forward by leaps and bounds. 
Associations of secondary schools and 
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An 
unprecedented 
concession 

to schools! 


ee 
25% discount 


on this new Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, of 

full Orthophonic performance, magnificent vol- 

ume, extraordinary accuracy and conveniences 

ingenious for school use. This discount is allowed 
by the Victor Company to schools only. 


Never before, in the great shining history of 
music, has music so widely opened its doors to 
schools. First, Victor’s immense library of music— 
Orthophonic, created for educational use. Then, 
the special Orthophonic Victrola for the school- 
playing of this music. ... And now is offered an 
even more improved model, with hidden wheels— 
automatic stop—long-running motor—desk-shelf 
—and blue-paneled cabinet with antique brass fin- 
ish.... A superb Victrola to look at—and musically 
the equal of the finest Orthophonic Victrola. 

And suddenly—an unprecedented concession to 
schools only—the Victor Company allows on this 
new School Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, a 25% 
discount! The only specification is that the Victrola 
is to be used in a school. Write for full explana- 
tion. You have to see the cabinet’s beautiful sim- 
plicity and hear this new Victrola’s magnificent 
singing tone to appreciate its value fully. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 8. A. 


colleges and state departments of education, 
keen in recognizing the beneficial results 
coming from the school library, have set 
definite standards which must be met 
and adhered to for accrediting purposes. 
Recent changes requiring a higher standard 
have recently been made by many of these 
organizations, and it is the duty of every 
librarian, teacher and school official to 
become familiar with these new standards 
which now reach from the one-room rural 
school through the university. 

From various sections of our country, 
come by the hundreds, reports of the 
establishment of new high school libraries, 
new public libraries, and new county 
libraries reaching the one-room rural 
school and the most remote rural home. 
This marks a new era in our great educa- 
tional system and yet at the present time 
only about one half our population has 
access to public library facilities and any 
general collection of books. 

A school library is a laboratory for every 
child in the school, and in every subject of 
the curriculum. Without this laboratory 
equipment the student and teacher are as 
imuch handicapped as the one who starts to 
build a house with few tools and little 
material. 


UsING THE PuBLIC LIBRARY 


In every public library will be found 
many books supplementary to the school 
library. In assigning public library read- 
ing, teachers should not overlook the 
necessity of giving a few days notice in 
advance to the public librarian in order 
that the needed material may be grouped 
and ready for immediate use when the 
students arrive. Part of the training in 
reading which pupils should gain during 
school years, is use of the public library. 


Every teacher has the opportunity to 
encourage a wider use of good books. 
Some day a boy or girl while reading a good 
book may catch a vision and have unlocked 
a door of opportunity which will mean a 
successful and useful life. He may, by the 
reading of good books, accumulate a 
greater fund of knowledge, develop into a 
better thinker, become a more efficient 
worker. But best of all, he may find real 
friends in books, friends who will never fail 
him and who will give him enduring 
satisfactions throughout life. 
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Types of Teaching Reading 


WILLIAM S. Gray, 


School of Education, 


Every elementary  school-teacher is 
familiar with the fact that the methods 
and content of teaching reading are chang- 
ing rapidly. These reforms may e attrib- 
uted to changing social need to the enrich- 
ment of school curriculums, and to the 








Ws. S. Gray 


results of hundreds of scientific studies of 
reading made during recent years. It 
should not be thought, however, that 
uniform changes have been made in the 
methods and content of reading in all 
schools. As a matter of fact, many 
different methods of improving the teaching 
f reading have been tried in the United 
States. It is the purpose of this article to 
jescribe six types of teaching that are 
illustrated in current practice. The charac- 
teristics of these types are in some cases 
much alike and the examples presented do 
not illustrate all of the methods which are 
in use. They serve here, however, to 
focus attention on significant tendencies in 
the teaching of reading and to suggest 
important problems which teachers should 


study carefully. 


University of Chicago 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF TEACHING 
READING 


It will be helpful at the beginning of this 
discussion to recall some of the methods 
of teaching which were used widely in the 
past. Asarule, instruction in reading was 
given only during the reading period. 
Reading was thus set off sharply from the 
other subjects in which opportunities are 
always present for valuable instruction in 
methods of interpreting and using the 
content of the printed page. The reading 
material provided in the special reading 
class was limited largely to that found in a 
basal set of readers, in a small number 
of supplementary readers, and in a few 
library books as a result, pupils secured 
a very limited range of experience through 
reading during the reading period. Both 
the content and the methods of teaching 
reading were controlled by three aims, 
namely to master the mechanics of reading, 
to develop habits of effective oral reading, 
and to cultivate the appreciation of good 
literature. All of these aims are important. 
When instructiofi is limited to them, how- 
ever, other important phases may be 
neglected. 

Attention in the type of teaching 
described was directed largely during 
reading periods to accuracy of word 
recognition, to reading aloud, and to the 
study of literary selections chosen largely 
in conformity with adult standards. Class- 
work proceeded from day to day with little 
or no variation. Supplementary readers 
were used for practically the same purposes 
as the basal readers. Each class met as a 
unit there being little or no differentiation 
of instruction to meet individual needs and 
interests. Teachers who taught in the way 
described usually assumed that the training 
given during the reading period developed 
all the reading attitudes habits, and skills 
needed by the pupils in the various reading 
activities in which they engage. As will be 
shown later, such a program fails to provide 
adequately for the reading needs of pupils 
today. Furthermore, this type of teaching 
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reading is at variance in most particulars 
with the procedures suggested by the results 
of scientific studies of reading. 


A RICH AND VARIED PROGRAM 


A second type of teaching reading is 
illustrated in classrooms which provide an 
enriched program of activities during the 
reading period. The chief aims in teaching 
reading in these cases are to give children 
rich and varied experiences through reading. 
To stimulate good thinking, to arouse 
strong motives for and permanent interest 
in reading and to provide for the economical 
and orderly development of essential 
‘reading attitudes, habits and skills. The 
use of a basal set of readers is supplemented 
by the use of a variety of books, such as 
“story books,” “‘silent readers,’ “‘study 
readers,” ‘dramatic readers,” and library 
beoks for group and independent reading. 


Instead of a uniform program throughout 
a week or a month the reading activities 
vary from day to day to serve different pur- 
poses, such as to find spegific information, 
to enjoy an interesting story to inform 
or entertain others, or to develop accuracy 
and independence in work recognition. 
The content and methods are adapted 
daily to meet individual needs that are 
caused by differences in previous training 
and experience and in capacity to learn. 
Furthermore, much greater attention is 
given to silent reading than was formerly 
true. Oral reading is kmited largely to 
audience situations in which real motives 
for reading to others stimulate the reader 
to do his best and to special occasions when 
children strive to improve their performance 
under guidance and in the light of definite 
standards. Interest and appreciation are 
thus aroused through wide reading of 
various interesting types of material 
rather than through intensive study and 
oral reading. 

It is apparent that this type of teaching 
is superior in many respects to what was 
called the traditional type. It marks the 
beginning of a series of reforms of large 


significance, but as will be shown later, it 
is an incomplete type. Many other 
changes are necessary in order to raise 
reading instruction to a high level of 
efficiency. 


WIDE READING IN ALL SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


A third type of teaching reading is found 
in many schools which supplement a rich 
program of activities during the reading 
period with opportunities for wide reading 
in the content subjects and in a special 
literature period. School libraries or class- 
room libraries, provided independently or 
through the active co-operation of public 
libraries are essential in this type of teach- 
ing. What is done in the reading period 
is closely correlated with the training 
undertaken in classes dealing with other 
subjects. For example, construction les- 
sons and excursions often provide the 
material on which simple, valuable reading 
lessons are based. Interest is aroused 
during the story hour or language period in 
selections or poems which are later read and 
enjoyed during the reading period. Further- 
more, topics discussed in recitations devoted 
to content subjects, such as “Life in 
Holland,’’ are made the basis of many 
interesting lessons during the reading 
period. 

Reading when thus developed into a very 
general activity plays an increasingly im- 
portant role in the life of boys and girls 
and in the enrichment of their experiences 
and interests both in and out of school. 
Even in the kindergarten and in the first 
grade it becomes something more than a 
formal exercise. It is introduced in the pri- 
mary grades in the form of blackboard les- 
sons, mimeographed material, and simple 
interesting books. Many opportunities for 
reading are provided in the middle and 
upper grades including a rich variety of 
books which are of a recreational character 
or of a kind designed to promote purely 
individual interests. Reading material of 
varying levels of difficulty are provided for 
each class in order to meet the needs of 
pupils who differ widely in reading achieve- 
ment. Many interesting, attractive library 
books which pupils may read independently 
are provided in all classrooms. Magazines 
and newspapers are kept on the library 
tables in the middle and upper grades, from 
contact with which pupils may acquire in- 
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terest in current events and in discussions of 
important social issues. The distinguish- 
ing aim of this third type of instruction is 
to supplement the activities of the reading 
period with opportunity to read much sim- 
ple, interesting reading material relating to 
all the child’s interests both in and out of 
school. It is obvious that instruction of 
the type described is far more valuable than 
that provided at either of the levels previ- 
ously described in this article. 


SYSTEMATIC GUIDANCE IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF APPROPRIATE READING 
ATTITUDES, HABITS AND SKILLS 

THAT INVOLVE READING 


A fourth type of instruction in reading 
is illustrated by the activities of teachers 
who recognize that specific guidance and 
training in habits of reading are necessary 
in order to develop complete mastery of the 
different kinds of activities essential in the 
various situations in which reading is 
employed. Some of the chief differences 
between this and the preceding type of 
instruction may be illustrated by means of 
a contrast. 

In a recent study which included the 
co-operation of more than twenty schools, 
it was found that about one-third of the 
schools were provided with an ample 
variety of reading materials for use in the 
various school subjects and were profiting 
from many of the advantages which attach 
to the use of such materials. However, the 
teachers in these schools which were alike in 
their provision of abundant material had 
adopted two radically different plans of 
guidance and training. Some of the 
teachers cultivated during the reading 
period only the attitudes, habits and skills 
required in the study of literary selections. 
They assumed that little or no direction of 
reading activities was necessary when 
pupils tried to read for information in non- 
literary fields. As a consequence the 
pupils made use of inappropriate habits or 
cultivated careless and inaccurate ways of 
reading which had to be corrected later. 

A second group of teachers recognized 
that systematic training and guidance were 
needed in the different reading situations. 
They accordingly made detailed studies 
to determine the reading and study habits 
needed in each subject involving reading. 
Some of the attitudes and habits common 


to several subjects were made the basis of | 
specific training during the reading period. | 
Other attitudes and habits peculiar to a 


given subject were emphasized in connec- 


tion with the reading situations in which | 
they naturally appeared. Frequent tests | 


were given to determine both general 
reading achievement and efficiency in 


reading for specific purposes in content | 


subjects. The results showed marked 
improvement in all the different types of 
reading and an absence of that confusion 
and inefficiency which appears when pupils 
do not know how to adapt their reading to 
different types of material. The provision 
of opportunity to read widely in all school 
activities is a distinct step forward, but the 
systematic development of appropriate 
habits and skills suited to the different 
kinds of mateérial read is an essential step of 
the greatest significance. 


ORGANIZING TEACHING IN LARGE 
INTERESTING UNITS 


A fifth type of teaching is illustrated in 
the better schools of our country in which 
the materials read are organized about 
large, interesting problems or topics. 
nature of such units is suggested by the 
following titles: 
Family,” in the first-grade reading class; 
“The History of Chicago,” in a third-grade 
community-life class; ““Why Japan Is the 


Britain of the Orient,”’ in a fifth-grade 


geography class; and ‘“The Characteristics 


of a Real Patriot,” in a seventh-grade ~ 


literature class. These units are in striking 
contrast, both in breadth and variety of 
content and in organization, to the un- 


related selections in readers and to the page- | 


by-page assignment in textbooks used in 
content subjects. Furthermore such units 
encourage the cultivation of habits of coher- 
ent thinking as well as stimulate good 
habits of reading. The fact should now be 
apparent that teachers often face the 
obligation of reorganizing the materials 
of instruction in order to raise instruction 
in reading to a high level of efficiency. 


PROVISION OF WIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
INDEPENDENT READING AND 
STUDY 


A sixth level of teaching is illustrated in 
those schools which provide pupils oppor- 
tunity to read widely for recreation and to 
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engage in independent reading and study. 
The one type of reading is provided by 
schools which permit pupils to go regularly 
to the reading table or the library primarily 
to satisfy interest and to derive pleasure and 
satisfaction. The second type is provided 
by teachers who encourage pupils as early 
as the third and fourth grades to select 
problems for individual study and investi- 
gation and to prepare coherent reports with 
such guidance from the teachers as may be 
necessary. These opportunities insure the 
establishment of permanent habits of 
reading and the cultivation of efficient 
habits in independent reading projects. 


The types of teaching which have been 
described form a series of standards by 
which a teacher may measure the efficiency 
of her instruction in reading. It is impos- 
sible for a teacher to change at once from 
the first to the sixth type, incorporating 
into her teaching all of the advantages of 
the intermediate types. Familiarity with 
these six types of teaching, however, should 
serve to stimulate teachers to improve the 
efficiency of their instruction in reading 
as rapidly as possible. 
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THE,HIGH SCHOOL AND THE 
COLLEGE 


How THE COLLEGE CAN HELP THE 
HicH SCHOOL 


J. B. EpMonson, 
University of Michigan 


I. By furnishing teachers to the high 
schools who have been carefully selected 
and adequately trained in subject-matter 
and professional courses. 

II. By maintaining effective teacher- 
placement agencies where reliable estimates 
of inexperienced and experienced teachers 
may be secured. 

III. By assisting the high school to 
carry on a program of training for teachers 
in service. 

IV. By treating students entering from 
the high school with such consideration as 
will enable them to have a fair start in 
college work. 

V. By defining the requirements for 
entrance to college in such terms as will 
help the high schools to set up high stand- 
ards of general scholarship and_ school 
citizenship. 

VI. By showing a willingness to make 
such changes and adjustments in entrance 
requirements and first-year courses as will 
take account of the developments that are 
taking place in the high schools. 

VII. By keeping the high schools well 
informed concerning the quality of success 
attained by students during the first year. 

VIII. By helping the high schools to 
cultivate a genuine desire on the part of 
pupils to continue their education after 
graduation. 

IX. By co-operating with the high 
schools in defining the quantitative and 
qualitative requirements for the different 
high school units. 

X. By furnishing the services of experts 
to assist the high schools in the solving of 
various kinds of curricula, personnel, build- 
ing, financial and instructional problems. 

XI. By taking advantage of the marked 
willingness of high school teachers and 
principals to co-operate with the repre- 
sentatives of colleges in informal conferences 
and in educational associations. 

XII. By cultivating a disposition on the 
part of its alumni to be enthusiastic, 
consistent and intelligent supporters of the 
educational program of the high school. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College is announcing 
quite a number of new appointments this 
year. The faculty of that institution is 
being considerably strengthened by addi- 
tions which have been made. Among 
those who have been employed are: 
Dr. Vernon Albers, Physics; Dr. Dean W. 
Rumbold, Biology; Dr. Noel B. Cuff, 
Psychology; Dr. L. G. Kennamer, Geog- 
raphy and Geology; Dr. J. D. Farris, 
College Physician ; Professor Kerney Adams, 
Director of Extension; Miss Bernice Champ, 
Critic Teacher; Miss Elinor Foster, Library; 
Miss Gertrude Hood, Physical Education; 
Professor Thomas E. McDonough, Physical 
Education; Mrs. Janet Murbach, French; 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, Critic Teacher; 
Miss Louise Lowry, Mathematics; Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Herndon, Chemistry; 
Professor Herbert T. Higgins, Industrial 
Arts; and Miss Anna D. Gill, Commercial 
subjects. 

Many members of the faculty of the 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School 
and Teachers College are attending the 
graduate schools of this country during the 
present school year. These teachers are 
interested in achieving graduate degrees 
that they may be better prepared for the 
work which they are doing at Richmond. 
Among those who are away at school are: 

Professor C. E. Caldwell, head of the 
Department of Mathematics, has enrolled 
at Ohio State University. 

Professor Rex W. Cox, head of the 
Department of Agriculture, is at Cornell 
University, completing his work for the 
Pu. D. 

Professor N. G. Deniston has entered 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute for graduate 
work. 

Miss Mae C. Hansen is at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on a year’s 
leave of absence. 

Professor M. E. Mattox, Registrar, is 
attending Peabody College, pursuing work 
toward the Pu. D. degree. 

Miss Mary Frances McKinney, of the 
Department of Geography, will receive her 
master’s degree from Peabody College this 
year. 

Professor Smith Park, of the Department 
of Mathematics, is enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, and is pursuing work 
leading toward the Pu. D. degree. 
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Miss Minnie Pigg, Critic Teacher, is 
enrolled at the University of Kentucky. 

Miss Katherine Roberts is doing graduate 
work in the University of Iowa. 

Miss Mary Floyd isa student at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during the 
first semester. 

Miss Evelyn Slater, of the Department 
of Home Economics, is a student at the 
University of Kentucky this year. 





INAUGURAL PROGRAM 


For Dr. H. L. DONOVAN As PREsI- 
DENT OF EASTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dinner, alumni and friends, 7:30 P. M., 
October 24, cafeteria, Sullivan Hall. Get- 


together in the Gymnasium immediately 
tollowing the dinner. 


INAUGURATION, OCTOBER 25. 


9:45—Academic procession from Ad- 
ministration Building to Gymna- 
sium. 


10:00—Inaugural program, W. C. Bell, 


Chairman Board of Regents, 
presiding. 

Song, America. 

Invocation. 

Chorus, College Madrigal Club. 

Address, Bruce R. Payne, President 
George Peabody College. 

Address, Frank L. McVey, President 
University of Kentucky. 

Inauguration. 

Inaugural Address, H. L. Donovan. 


Benediction. 


12:15—Luncheon, visiting representa- 
tives of colleges, guests, Board 
of Regents, etc. 

1:30 to 4:00—Visitation and inspection 
of plant and premises. 

4:00 to 5:00—Reception by President 
and Mrs, Donovan at the presi- 
dent’s house by invitation. 
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Culture As an Educational Objective 


Mary I. FLoyp, 
Instructor in History, Eastern State Teachers College 


“In sum the United States is culturally naked, wearing an aesthetic barrel of foreign 


make. 


We are a comfortable, but not a cultivated people ... . pigs instead of poets, 


machines and money instead of men, bunk instead of beauty.’’—Kallen. 


It is not my purpose 
to prove or refute the 
above statement but to 
give various points of 
view in an attempt to 
determine a meaning and 
in a measure estimate 
the value of culture asan 
educational objective. 

Even with that limi- 
tation of the subject I 
feel as Ingersoll said in 
speaking of Shakespeare, 
“It is too great a theme. I feel as though 
endeavoring to grasp a globe so large that 
the hand obtains no hold.’”’ If we consider 
the type of individual we mean when we 
speak of a cultured person then we can 
better judge whether culture is to be de- 
sired as an educational objective. 


» s 
Pe 


Mary I. FLoyp 


‘He is not to be a weak, critical, fastidious 
creature, vain of a little exclusive informa- 
tion or of an uncommon knack in Latin 
verse or mathematical logic—he is to be a 
man of quick perceptions, broad sympathies 
and wide affinities; responsive but independ- 
ent; self-reliant but deferential; loving 
truth and candor but also moderation and 
proportion; courageous but gentle; not 
finished but perfecting; not to be obtained 
in solitude but in society.” —C. W. Eliot. 


To quote from Bennett, ‘‘culture is not 
something tepid and weak to be gained by 
repression and restraint, but a_ thing 
vigorous and robust to be won by the un- 
folding and developing of the whole nature 
of the individual.” 


“Culture is not a mere veneer, a gar- 
ment, something apart from life. It is an 
integral part of life. Culture is an attitude 
toward life. It is the deliberate cultivation 
of the whole personality—senses, intellect, 
emotions, sympathies and _ interests.” 


“We are too often content to waste our 
precious hours of leisure on second- or tenth- 


rate books and music and thoughts when 
we might just as well have the best books, 
the best music, the best thoughts.”’ 


“Culture cannot possibly be gained by 
frenzied pursuit. It must be gained, rather 
as a tree draws sustenance—by putting 
roots ever deeper into the soil of reality, of 
sympathy, of aspiration, of life at its 
keenest and finest. History, science, 
philosophy, literature (travel, explora- 
tion, adventure, poetry, fiction), archeol- 
ogy, political science, music, the fine arts 
and personal contacts.” 


“The mere surface qualities which so 
many Americans look upon as _ culture 
need little attention. Make yourself a 
sincere and aspiring person. The rest will 
follow.” 


‘“‘The great essential—whether at college 
or outside college—is to develop a new 
curiosity about every phase of life, and to 
set to work to gratify that curiosity, to 
utilize every brain cell, to know and to feel 
to the limit of one’s possibilities.’’ 


According to Dr. N. M. Butler the five tests 
of culture are:— 


1. Correctness and precision in use of 
the mother tongue. 

2. Refined and gentle manners. 

3. Power and habit of reflection. 

4. Power of intellectual growth. 

5. Efficiency and power to do. 


“The child is entitled to his scientific 
inheritance, to his literary inheritance, to 
his aesthetic inheritance, to his institu- 
tional inheritance and to his religious 
inheritance.’’—Butler. 


‘When a child has entered into this state 
of inheritance, first physical, then scienti- 
fied, literary, aesthetic, institutional and 
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religious then we may use the word culture 
to signify the state that has been attained.” 
—Buitler. 

“Culture is the capacity for constantly 
expanding the range and accuracy of one’s 
perception of meanings,’’ says Dewey. 

Matthew Arnold calls it an ‘‘acquaint- 
ance with the best that has been known 
and said.” 

But, to me, this leaves out one very 
essential element; that of social contacts. 
Huxley tells us that the important thing is, 
“not what is the cultured man but what is 
the cultured community.’’ Our social 
inheritance plays such an important part 
in our lives that education cannot afford to 
ignore this fact of group culture. 


“The extension of suffrage and of public 
power to the masses, is equally fraught 
with educational import.’’-—Dewey. 

“It is the particular task of education at 
the present time to struggle in behalf of an 
aim in which social efficiency and personal 
culture are synonyms instead of antag- 
onists.’’—Dewey. 

Americans have been accused of being 
“money mad.” To build larger and finer 
buildings, to be seekers after pleasure, 
money bought. The plutocrat! Industry 
has sought to combine’ until one danger 
signal is ‘‘big business.’”” Schools have too 
often been expected to conform to the 
local industrial needs. And here again 
I quote from Dewey: ‘Let us cease asking 
ourselves what the school can do for 
industry, and let us begin asking ourselves 
what industry, conceived in the spirit of 
art, can do for our schools.” 

Here we face no easy task. While it is 
true that there is ‘‘something wrong with 
an education which is directed chiefly to 
earning a livelihood and not to the enno- 
bling of life’ it is quite another matter to 
break the bands of convention as to school 
organization and find a new plan to meet 
the present need. The whole scheme of 
American democracy has been inconsistent 
with our educational system.—Cournos. 

But “it requires courage to quit the 
beaten path in which the great majority 
of well-educated men have walked and 
still walk.” —Eliot. 

“Then there are the recognized text- 
books mostly of exquisite perverseness but 
backed by the reputation of their authors 
and the capital of their publishers.””-—Eliot. 
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Brownell adds that ‘‘having achieved our 


political success we are still conducting an | 


experiment in its cultural justification.” 

Whatever of success comes must be 
gradual. Nor can we hope to eveFattain a 
standardized ‘‘culture’’ such as for SO many 
centuries was the guiding light for European 
autocracy and class distinction. ‘Change is 
inherent in the very process of civilization, 
and, so far as it concerns human institu- 
tions, practically all embracing. It is only 
too true that many among us have been 
hoping and praying that affairs will at last 
quiet down and let civilization catch its 
breath.’ —Kiulpatrick. 

So it may be that after all America is 
nearing a culture of her own that will mean 
more to more and more people and at the 
same time carry the element of growth for 
future achievement. And if “a certain 
degree of vulgarization is undoubtedly a 
normal incident of making culture popular” 
Brownell, then the signs are more hopeful 
but require renewed effort. “To have 
raised the general level of appreciation 
means more to each individual than to 
have produced a Shakespeare, a Wagner or 
a Michael Angelo.’’—Brownell. 


This cultural evolution ‘‘requires every 
minute of one’s waking time. It cannot 
be attained easily, it cannot be attained 
altogether joyously. It has its austere and 
terrible moments. It demands that we 
confront unflinchingly a number of bitter 
facts about the relation between ourselves 
and the universe.” —Duffus. 

Again the task reverts to individual 
effort. ‘The prosperity of a country 
depends not on the abundance of its 
revenues, nor on the strength of its fortifi- 
cations, nor on the beauty of its public 
buildings; but it consists in the number of 
its cultivated citizens, in its men of enlight- 
enment and character.’’—Luther. 

No less is this statement true today. 

To carry the idea of this need further one 
must consider culture in international 
relations as well as group and national. 
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“More and more, as means of communica- 
tion multiply, the fate of each state is 
bound up with that of others, and the 
attitude of hostility still characteristic of 
the modern world threatens the healthy 
internal development of each member of 
the community of nations.’’—Hobhouse. 


“Deeper than all questions of recon- 
struction, suffrage and finance is the 
question, what kind of culture shall the 
growing mind of the nation have?”’—Yocum. 


This question is partially answered by 
Dr. Eliot in the statement that, ‘“The best 
fruits of real culture are an open mind, 
broad sympathies, and respect for all the 
divers achievements of the human intellect 
at whatever stage of development they 
may be—the stage of fresh discovery or 
bold exploration or complete conquest.” 


Another ray of light comes in this from 
Professor Kilpatrick in the Educational 
Review for March 1921: ‘Let the integra- 
tion continue, and sooner or later the ties 
that bind will outgrow the forces that 
separate; and the separate nations of the 
earth will realize that the united welfare of 
all demands the united action of all. The 
beginnings of formal and joint action may 
be small; but the beginning is the most 
difficult.” 


And if each individual is free to develop 
his own “‘self’’ to its best and fullest we 
shail avoid the undesirable ‘‘standardiza- 
tion’”’ of which we have, as Americans been 
accused: “I deny that there is much scope 
for the development of individuality in 
America, I am not thinking entirely in a 
political sense. The general social theory 
of America seems to me to have a maleficent 
effect on the individual man.’’—Ervine, 
Century Magazine March 1921. 





An inclusive “culture” is a thing to be 
desired and a thing to be considered in a 
democratic educational system. Our 
schools must be so ordered as to function 
more in direct connection with real life 
situations. Our vision must lead on and 
our contacts must be broader and more 
tolerant. Our philosophy of education as 
to the values of culture of this kind can do 
much to bring about a beginning. 


In the light of the future educational 
promises the quotation at the beginning 
and the one with which I am ending this 
paper will cease to have any significance 
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as to our schools and the real service they 
render. 


This last I take from the introductory 
page of one of Professor Elwood Cubberly’s 
books: 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 


And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? 

And the teacher pondered these words, 
and sorrow was in his heart, for his own 
learning touched not these things. 
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The Mission of the Junior High School 


By James M. GLass 





JaMEs M. Giass, Winter Park, Fla. 


The Junior High School has_ been 
nationally accepted as the solution of many 
pressing and universal educational prob- 
lems. Like an educational awakening it 
has spread in fifteen years through all forty- 
eight states. No school system, no admin- 
istrator, no teacher who has caught the new 
vision, has remained as before, after awak- 
ening to the mission of the Junior High 
School. 


The first mission of the Junior High 
School is ‘this: It seeks to convert an 
unarticulated school system of eight years 
of elementary education and four years of 
secondary education into an articulated and 
continuous twelve-year school system. To 
this end the Junior High School becomes 
the unit of transition to weld together 
elementary and secondary education. 


The Junior High School at no point in its 
three years is either wholly elementary 
or wholly secondary. It continues the 
elementary school; it co-ordinates the 
school system; and it starts the secondary 


school. Stated in terms of pupil experi- 
ence, the Junior High School is the bridge 
over which its pupils pass from the irrespon- 
sible age of boyhood and girlhood to the 
increasingly responsible age and richer ex- 
perience of adolescence. 


Two decades ago we experienced one of 
those educational tidal waves which have 
the virtue of concentrating thought and 
effort upon one objective. This objective 
was economy of time in the public school. 
The wave swept us to the conviction that 
the elementary school required only six 
years to complete its program. 


The Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education gave the consensus of opinion 
thus: ‘The eight years heretofore given 
to elementary education have not, asa rule, 
been effectively utilized. The last two of 
these years in particular have not been well 
adapted to the needs of the adolescent. 
Many pupils lose interest and either drop 
out of school altogether or form habits of 
dawdling, to the serious injury of subse- 
quent work. We believe that much of the 
difficulty will be removed by a new type of 
secondary education beginning at about 
the ages of 12 or 13.” 


Let us translate this quotation into an 
affirmation: The single greatest contribu- 
tion of the elementary school to American 
education since 1890 was such increased 
efficiency that its program of eight years 
could be completed in six. This increased 
efficiency released grades 7 and 8 for a 
reconstructed program in secondary educa- 
tion and thereby created the opportunity 
for the Junior High School. 


Where was the need? In 1905 two 
studies on the problem of elimination from 
school, undertaken almost simultaneously 
by Ayers and Thorndike, revealed startling 
conditions of educational waste. It was 
discovered that, for the country as a whole, 
of 100 pupils who completed the sixth year, 
79 finished the seventh, 59 completed the 
eighth, and 39 survived to the end of the 
ninth a mortality of 61 per cent in grades, 
seven, eight and nine! Here was a desper- 
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ate need for reorganization and for the pre- 
vention of educational casualties. 


In 1890 there was one of every ten pupils 
of high school age enrolled in school. There 
is today one of every three and in many 
communities two of every three. In 1890 
the aggregate enrollment was 300,000; in 
1924 it was 214 millions. During this period 
the total population of the country increased 
70 per cent and high school enrollment 
700 per cent. This secondary school 
growth is one of the phenomenal develop- 
ments of our national life in the past 
thirty-five years. 


In 1890 the high school curriculum was 
chiefly college preparation. But when 
high schools were confronted with large 
numbers of pupils who had no college 
objective they accepted the challenge to 
meet new needs. The high school ceased 
to serve only a class and become democra- 
tized for the mass. Let us translate this 
also into another affirmation: The single 
greatest contribution of the high school 
to American education since 1890 was the 
Comprehensive High School. Differentiated 
curricula, academic, technical, commercial, 
practical arts, and fine arts were the contri- 
butions of the Comprehensive High School 
to the American ideal of equal opportunities 
for all. 


The day has gone when the high school 
was exclusively a preparatory stage to col- 
lege. Today the high school has become 
an integral part of public education for all 
the people. The Comprehensive High 
School has changed the heritage of eight 
years of elementary education to the uni- 
versal present-day heritage of twelve years 
of continuous public education. The 
Comprehensive High School and the Junior 
High School created by it have combined 
to eliminate the former flag stop of the 
eighth year. 

We are concerned with the need to create 
an integrated and articulated school system 
of twelve years. Thisis the first and pri- 
mary mission of the Junior High School. It 
is the long look of the Junior High School 
to which all of us in our absorption in the 
specific problems of the first three secondary 
years are most likely to be blind. If we fail 
to integrate the six years of the elementary 
school with the three years of the Junior 
High School and the latter with the three 
years of the Senior High School, the original 


confusion of one gap will be worse con- 
founded by the creation of two. 


To understand the second mission we 
must change the focus of the lens from the 
long look at the whole public school system 
to the short look at the special functions 
of the Junior High School. To quote again 
the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion: 

“In the junior period emphasis should 
be placed upon the attempt to help the 
pupil to explore his own aptitudes and to 
make at least provisional choice of the kinds 
of work to which he will devote himself. 
In the senior period emphasis should be 
given to training in the fields thus chosen. 
This distinction lies at the basis of the 
organization of Junior and Senior High 
schools.”’ 


Clearly then the two are component 
parts of the secondary school. The former 
initiates, and the latter completes second- 
ary education. Thirty years ago the high 
school did not need the Junior High School. 
The Comprehensive High School created 
the need. Differentiated curricula imply 
electives and electives in turn imply guid- 
ance and intelligent choices. Differentia- 
tion is the function of the Senior High. 
Guidance is the function of the Junior High 
School. 


Two needs arose concurrently with the 
Comprehensive High School. The first 
was more time for secondary education. 
This was supplied by the addition of the 
seventh and eighth years to the secondary 
period. The second need, the fulfillment of 
which is the second mission of the Junior 
High School, was to help each child to ex- 
plore his own aptitudes and to guide him to 
an intelligent choice of course of study. If 
the Senior High School is to furnish training 
in work chosen, it cannot also undertake 
the mission of the Junior High School to 
furnish guided exploration. This basic 
distinction must be respected whether a 
school system is reorganized upon the 
6-3-3 or 6-6 basis. 


No doubt the designation of 6-6 more 
closely approximates actual practice of 
present school administration. The fact 
is that there are still two major divisions 
of the twelve-year school system but modi- 
fied into an elementary period of six years 
and a secondary period of six years. This 
does not imply that segregated Junior and 
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Senior High schools should not exist. Each 
has its own peculiar functions. In large 
school systems each is more effectively 
administered as a separate building unit. 
But the implication plainly is that in 
smaller systems the joint Junior-Senior High 
School of six years has as definite a place 
in school administration. 


Whether 6-3-3 or 6-6, the Junior and 
Senior High schools are component parts 
of the secondary period of the 7th-12th 
years. All tendencies in city, county, state 
and national education associations to des- 
ignate both as secondary schools should 
be encouraged until Secondary Education 
shallinvariably predicate Junior and Senior 
High schools. 


The inherent virtue of segregated Junior 
and Senior High schools is the increased 
probability, by reason of type of adminis- 
tration, that their respective functions will 
be strictly observed. The inherent virtue 
of a six-year Junior-Senior High School is 
the increased probability, also by reason 
of type of administration, that the mutual 
function to create an integrated secondary 
program will be as strictly observed. The 
question of respective type must be deter- 
mined by local conditions of economy of 
administration. The question of distinc- 
tive and mutual functions is in either case 
a matter of professional attitude and in- 
formed leadership. 


The long look at the Junior High School 
reveals its mission to the public school 
system—to eliminate its gaps, to provide 
gradual and progressive transition from 
elementary to secondary schools, and to 
integrate twelve years of public education. 


The short look at the Junior High School 
reveals its mission to early adolescent 
youth—to guide them from elementary 
education; through its own enlarged and 
enriched éxperiences of exploration of 
aptitudes, revelation of opportunities, and 
motivation of purposeful effort; and into 
the specialized or differentiated training 
of the Senior High School. 

It is important to note that the Junior 
High School has its own two-fold mission. 
Consequently it is neither a glorified gram- 
mar school nor an appendix to the Senior 
High School. It must be a composite 


product of both, partaking of the nature of 
each, and solely responsible for the fulfill- 
ment of its own missions to the Public 


School System and to the early adolescent 
age. It must therefore, have its own 
identity, its own purposes and its own 
program ot studies. 


TWO SEAS 
There are two seas in Palestine. One is 
fresh, and fish are init. Splashes of green 
adorn its banks. Trees spread their 
branches over it, and stretch out -their 
thirsty roots to sip of its healing waters. 


Along its shores the children play, as 
children played when The Master was 
there. He loved it. He could look across 
its silver surface when He spoke His 
parables. And on a rolling plain not far 
away He fed five thousand people. 


The river Jordan makes this sea with 
sparkling water from the hills. So it 
laughs in the sunshine. And men build 
their houses near to it, and birds their nests; 
and every kind of life is happier because 
it is there. 


The river Jordan flows on south into 
another sea. 

Here is no splash of fish, no fluttering 
leaf, no song of birds, no children’s 
laughter. Travelers choose another route, 
unless on urgent business. The air hangs 
heavy above its waters, and neither man nor 
beast nor fow] will drink. 

What makes this mighty difference in 
these neighbor seas? 

Not the river Jordan. It empties the 
same good water into both. Not the soil 
in which they lie; not the country round 
about. 


This is the difference. The sea of Galilee 
receives but does not keep the Jordan. 
For every drop that flows into it another 
drop flows out. The giving and receiving 
go on in equal measure. 

The other sea is shrewder, hoarding its 
income jealously. It will not be tempted 
into any generous impulse. Every drop 
it gets, it keeps. 

The sea of Galilee gives and lives. This 
other sea gives nothing. It is named the 
Dead. 

There are two kinds of people in the 
world. 

There are two seas in Palestine.—Bruce 
Barton. 
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Comparative Ratings of Athletes and 
Non-Athletes in High School 


Fiavious J. Fossit, JR., 
Holmes High School, Lexington 


It"is commonly alleged that many boys 
of high school age continue in the secondary 
school from the eighth grade or the junior 
high school because they are motivated by 
athletics. The American youth, in his 
adolescence, commonly pictures himself 
as a big-muscled hero leading his team- 
mates to victory over a sturdy foe. When 
all efforts to attain the coveted decision 
which results in victory have failed, the 
imaginative lad sees himself running over 
all opposition. In the last seconds of an 
athletic contest, he puts over the deciding 
score and is carried off of the field on the 
shoulders of his comrades. Even the 
anzeinic lad, in his dreaming, it is frequently 
asserted, practices regularly with the team 
until some day the first string men are 
powerless and he is called from the side line 
to save the day for his school. He wins 
the game and forever afterwards a place 
on the team roster. 

Most high schools of any size have some 
form of athletic program in which the 
athletic teams enter into contests with 
neighboring high school teams during the 
school year. The few participating team 
members are supported in a loyal and 
enthusiastic manner by most of the student 
body and to a great extent by the general 
public. Money is constantly being expended 
for the construction of huge football 
stadiums and costly gymnasiums for 
basketball and other indoor sports. The 
number of spectators who pay to view 
these various athletic contests increases 
each year. The high school teaims are sent 
on very expensive trips to near-by and far- 
distant towns to engage the teams of 
recognized ability. The school day of the 
contest becomes a day of pep-meetings and 
of general lively activity. 

This encroaching phase of school life 
demands the consideration of those respon- 
sible for the education of the youth. The 
formative influences of athletic participa- 
tion on the high school pupil merit the 


*Tyson, John H, “Problems of Interscholastic Athletics,” Mind and Body, May, 1925, 535541, 


study and the investigation of other social 
problems which affect our national life. 
Athletics in the high school embraces so 
many questions of character and achieve- 
ment of the pupils who participate that an 
effort to determine some of-the effects has 
been attempted by the author. 

The problem of athletic participation 
and its relation to the welfare of the high 
school is unsettled and its value undefined. 
In a questionnaire sent to sixty-nine public 
schools and to eleven private schools of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Washington, D. C., some of the variable 
attitudes towards athletics in the high 
school may be noted by the answers to the 
questions contained in the questionnaire. 


“Is undue emphasis being laid by high 
schools on interscholastic athletics as at 
present conducted? Yes, 62.5%: No, 
30.0%; Qualified answers, 7.5 %.”’ 

‘“‘Have you observed any evidences of 
physical overstrain? Yes, 25: No, 49.” 

‘Wherein does our system find its chief 
justification? Mental and moral develop- 
ment, 34: School spirit, holding boys at 
school, 24: Physical development, health 
recreation, 14: Outlet for physical energy, 
13: To bring individuals and_ school 
together socially, 9: Publicity, 4: Because 
of custom, 3: To improve scholarship, 1: 
There is no justification whatever, 2.’’* 

In view of the many conflicting ideas 
on high school athletics, most-of which 
exist as mere opinions wholly unsupported 
by fact or authority, it is clear that there is 
need for experimental studies of this 
problem. By bringing scientific treatment 
and factual data to bear upon the effects of 
athletic participation upon the high school 
pupil, as evidenced by comparative scholar- 
ship and other measuresof acadeinic achieve- 
ment, a saner view of the abilities and ac- 
complishments of athletes in comparison 
with those of the non-athletes may be had. 
The present study assembles a body of data 
and suggests some tentative conclusions 
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relating to this vexing problem. ‘Too many 
factors are operative to assign with accuracy 
the total or the exact effects of athletic 
participation in the high school, but some 
results may be noted. Generalizations 
cannot, of course, be made concerning the 
* validity of the conclusions except for this 
. school. However, the deductions may be 
indicative of the status of athlete and non- 
athlete achievement in other high schools 
working under similar conditions of control 
and management, and it is hoped that it 
will be provocative of further study along 
these lines by other schools. The present 
study attempts to find answers to the 
following specific questions: 

1. How do the achievements of the 
athletes compare with those of the non- 
athletes of Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky., irrespective of the abilities of the 
groups? 

2. How do the achievements of athletes 
in Holmes High School compare with those 

_ of non-athletes of like abilities? 

The source of the material used herein 
was found in the city of Covington, Ky. 
In 1920, Covington had a population of 
approximately 57,000. In the school year 
of 1927-28, the high school enrollment was 
1,749 in the public junior and senior high 
schools of the city. Of this number, 831 
were boys and 918 were girls. 

In order to have some basis for compari- 
son, the total enrollment of the high school 
for 1926-27 has been divided into two main 
groups, one of athletes and the other of non- 
athletes. The athletes are divided into 
three groups: football squad, baseball squad 
and basketball squad. The non-athletes 
are divided into two groups: non-athletic 
boys and non-athletic girls. The athletes 
represent all four years of high school work 
and constitute the total playing squads of 
all athletic teams during the school year of 
1926-27. As far as was possible to deter- 
mine, the athletes were chosen so as not to 
permit any factors of selection to enter into 
the choice that would bear upon the results 
of the investigation. The pupils who 
entered at mid-year promotions, those who 
graduated at the end of the first semester, or 
those who enrolled after the regular regis- 
tration for either fall or spring semesters 
are not included in the statistics. All of 


the girls are counted as non-athletes because 
there are no athletic teams of girlssponsored 
by school authority. 


‘These groups have been selected because 
of their apparent homogeneity. In general, 
the conditioning factors of their school life 
are the same. Groups have been chosen 
for units of study because individual cases 
might not have comparable records of 
accuracy. With many cases, the individual 
differences would have a tendency to 
balance each other in the averages of group 
achievement. 

These homogeneous groups have been 
drawn, as far as could be determined; with 
qualitatively similar conditions and the 
results of the investigation should possess a 
high degree of accuracy. 

The first point of consideration in com- 
paring the two groups is the number of 
subjects carried by the individuals of the 
two groups. The following represents the 
results of the collected data: 


[ALD SCO ee ta 4.31 
TT 4.29 
Baskethall eam _........._..........--...-..- 4.68 
Baseball Nine ............................... 4192 

pS eT 4.13 
Oe lc i hl a ae 4,27 
0 er a ae rN TT 3.95 


From the data presented the athletes are 
seeiningly more ambitious than the non- 
athletes. The girls have a comparable 
record with the football boys but in the 
combination with the non-athletic boys 
their standing is lowered for the record 
mark of the non-athletes. The baseball 
boys carried one subject more than the non- 
athletic boys, who remain at the bottom 
of the list. The baseball nine stands first 
and the basketball teain is the closest com- 
petitor. The rating for the baseball players 
is 4.92 subjects per pupil, which represents 
.65 of a subject more than the score for the 
girls, which is the highest rated of the non- 
athletes. The averages for the two major 
groups of athletes and non-athletes show 
that the athletes carried approximately one- 
fourth of a subject more than the non- 
athletes. 

The facts in the diagram indicate that a 
standard quantity of work is being done by 
all of the groups with the exception of the 
non-athletic boys. In every case the athletes 
carry more subjects than those who are not 
participating in athletics. The difference 
of the means for the two major groups is 
rather insignificant but the superiority of 
each group of athletes over both of the non- 
athletic groups leaves the athletes a clear 
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claim to carrying more subjects of the 
school curriculum. 

The second point of comparison of the 
two groups represents the number of credits 
made in school during the year of 1926-27: 


AG TIRE LOR ees at eet 3.42 
| ee 3.37 
Basketball Team .........................-.:.....6541 
Baseball Name... nec ses 4.34 

Non-Athletes.................... ghee WET See et RS 
Ch US eee ees era Oe eae 3.67 
Ee 


Examination shows that the baseball 
players made an average of 4.34 subject- 
credits for the year This represents 
three-fourths of a subject more than the 
girls, who are the next in order. The non- 
athletic boys made one-half of a credit per 
pupil less than the girls. With the excep- 
tion of the baseball players and the girls, 
the differences between groups is slight. 
The mean for all of the units is 3.52. Two 
of the units are above this average and five 
fall below. 


The difference between the athletes and 
the non-athletes as groups leads to the con- 
clusion that accomplishment as measured 
in terms of subject completion is practically 
the same for both groups. It will be 
noticed from the data that there is only an 
excess of .11 of a subject per pupil for the 
athletes. Interpretation of these statistics 
lead to the conclusion that athletics in the 
high school is beneficial to those partici- 
pating, when measured by credits received. 


In computing the failures for the two 
groups, a whole-year subject failure was 
weighed twice as much as a half-year 
subject failure in order to arrive at some 
means of comparison which would be based 
upon quantitative analysis. The girls 
failed in fewer subjects than any of the 


considered units, as is shown in the 
following list: 
ee lS 
Postnen Seued.__........................... 10.75% 
Basketball Team ......................... 7.26% 
Basshall Mine ................:............... 10.54% 
RE OE 8.57% 
Ea ee rete ee 6.93% 
I icici celichaimeibRndtebuinatesoa 10.81% 


The standing of the girls is significant 
in all cases with the exception of the basket- 
ball team which approached within .33 per 
cent of their record. The highest point of 
failing marks falls in the division of non- 


athletic boys where more than one of every 
ten subjects carried were not satisfactorily 
completed. The failure rate of the non- 
athletic boys was 10.81 per cent of all the 
subjects carried. The football boys made 
practically the same score, differing only by 
.06 percent. The remainder of the athletic 
groups made comparatively good records in 
comparison with the total enrollment. 


The failure rates of the two major groups 
are rather pronounced in their separation. 
The non-athletes failed in 8.57 per cent of 
their subjects and the athletes failed in 
10.30 per cent. This is a difference of 
approximately 2 per cent. This is equiva- 
lent to an extra failing grade in every fifty 
subjects carried by the athletes. Assuming 
that each pupil carries four subjects for the 
entire year, this would amount to an extra 
filing mark for every twelfth athlete in 
school. The appearance of this fact, how- 
ever, is rather deceptive when casually 
observed. The real difference between the 
athletes and the non-athletes lies in the low 
score of the girls and not in the score made 
by the non-athletes as a group. The 
records of all the athletic groups are rather 
uniform with the exception of the baseball 
unit which represents one-third of the 
athletic population. In the non-athletic 
group, the girls are one-and-one-half times 
the number of the boys, and averaged 3.38 
per cent lower rating as regards failures than 
the boys. This would have a tendency to 
make the final score characteristic of the 
girls scoring rather than the scoring of the 
non-athletes taken as a group. Excluding 
the girls, the scoring for the two groups 
would be practically the same. 

Athletes drop more subjects of the 
school curriculum, as is shown in the 
following table of subjects dropped: 


CN sia ciantalinciccinceanchers 4.39% 
Football Squad .................... npn 4.70% 
Basketball Team ............................-. 4.63% 
Basshell Mime ............................... 1.54% 

PM siisbiiec iit cco 2.12% 
EER IRE Sareea meee ne -...--4. 80% 
ait i lac anki atu 2.63% 


It will readily be noticed that, with the 
exception of the baseball group, the athletes 
dropped twice as many subjects as the non- 
athletes. The girls have a commanding 
margin over the football squad and the 
basketball team. Of all the selected 
groups, the baseball team ranks first and 
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the football team last. This shows a wide 
rating for the two groups of the same 
division and makes a conclusion rather 
difficult. 

The following table illustrates the per- 
centage of pupil elimination in the 
various groups: 


en sscdaacancticekasabis 3.13% 
Football Squad —......2202 3.70% 
Basketball Team —....................... 0.00% 
| Ee eee ae 0.00% 

Ee ee 19.04% 
ii cietissi sites dhipetiaidccaciieisholaannnt 15.17% 
ES eee ee OEE 23.59% 


The total enrollment of the high school 
is not taken as a base. The population of 
the individual units is considered so as to 
permit comparisons in the athletic groups. 
However, all the cases of elimination for 
the high school will be found in the non- 
athletic group with the exceptions of the 
cases found among the athletes. The 
total number of pupils leaving school 
within any given group is taken as an index 
of that group and the final rating is com- 
puted upon the total enrollment of that 
group as a base for numerical evaluation. 

The percentages of pupils leaving school 
in the various divisions show that the non- 
athletes had a very large number of pupil 
eliminations in comparison with that of the 
athletes. The non-athletes have one out 
of every five pupils quitting school during 
the school year, while the athletes one out 
of every thirty-three leaving during the 
school year. This means that the rate of 
elimination for the non-athletes is six 
times as high as that of the athletes. 

The percentage of pupil elimination is 
highest among the non-athletic boys and 
lowest among the baseball and basketball 
group. Nota pupil left school in either of 
these groups during the entire school year 
except through the channel of mid-year 
graduation. This fact has no significance 
in this study because those who graduate 
are not included in the table of percentage 
eliminations. 


These results in the various groups 
indicate that athletic participation in the 
high school is a positive and significant 
benefit in the retention of pupils in school 
throughout the school year. The signifi- 
cance of the asserted is shown by the fact 
that the elimination for the athletes was 


3.13 per cent while that of the non-athletes 

was 19.04 per cent. 

The means of the class marks of the groups 
are shown in the following: 





Athletes ferent oe Lec iertc de" eae 74.59 
I a od ea 73.79 
ee eee ane. 75.10 
i Sac Bt et lle oe 73.67 

ie FAG NICHES 77.46 
EE er RE ROS eC REN 78.72 
eee re ee ee nee ee 75.67 


The highest score was made by the non- 
athletic girls with a mean of 78.72. The 
range of the scores varies from this point 
down to 73.67 for the baseball players. This 
is a difference of 5.05 between the opposite 
extremes of the groups and indicates a 
significant degree of variation. 

Within the athletic group the basketball 
players rank first, with the football players 
1.31 points below them. In this group 
there is a range of only 1.43 points between 
the highest and lowest groups. This 
indicates that all of the athletic groups make 
practically equivalent grades. 

The mean for the non-athletes is 77.46, 
while that of the athletes is 74.59. These 
two scores represent a difference of 2.87 
points and lead to the conclusion that 
athletic participation is detrimental to 
pupils. This difference from a statistical 
standpoint represents a significant margin in 
favor of the non-athletes. Using the 
formula for computing the unreliability of 
a difference between two means as expressed 
in terms of the probable error of the differ- 
ence involved, it is possible to determine 
when the difference is significant. The 
formula is: 


P.E=V(P-E. of Meanof X)*+-(P.E. of Mean Y)? 
in which P. E. indicates the probable error 
and P. E. of M of X indicates the stand- 
ard deviation of the distribution of original 
measures of the marks of the athletes di- 
vided by the square root of the number of 
measures, and P. E. of M of Y indicates the 
standard deviation of the distribution of 
original measures of the marks of the non- 
athletes divided by the square root of the 
number of measures. 





The standard deviation of the athletes 
is 13, while that of the non-athletes is 12.07. 
P. E. of M of the athletes is .8 and P. E. 
of M of the non-athletes is .16. Substi- 
tuting in the formula given, the probable 
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$ 900.00 $1,200.00 $1,800.00 
1,200.00 1,440.00 780.00 
800.00 1,320.00 1,020.00 
1,200.00 1,125.00 erp 
1,080.00 1,500.00 php 
1,575.00 780.00 1,200.00 
1,500.00 1,000.00 1,800.00 
1,200.00 1,080.00 1,200.00 
1,200.00 1,200.00 1,380.00 
1,200.00 1,125.00 1,440.00 
1,125.00 1,200.00 pore 
1,125.00 1,200.00 gris 
1,000.00 1,500.00 1303.00 
1,575.00 1,200.00 1,440.00 
1,035.00 1,020.00 1,620.00 
rong 388 et 
9 rT . 99 SU, 
ep 1,200.00 1,500.00 
850.00 1,020.00 1,500.00 
: 1,500.00 1,200.00 
1,200.00 1,350.00 1,560.00 
1,125.00 1,320.00 1,215.00 
900.00 1,260.00 1,380.00 
1,215.00 2,600.00 1,200.00 
1,800.00 1,200.00 1,125.00 


J. L. HARMAN, Pres. 





The high value of a course in the Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University is the knowledge it gives of business. A 
business training is valuable to all people regardless of 





what they may do. It helps one to manage his own affairs, 
. whether large or small. A thorough knowledge of business 
and how to transact business isits highest reward. 
But there is another value that must be listed. A thor- 
ough business training gives one the ability to hold a 
position, and a position is what most young people 
want and need. The figures below represent the salaries of 
the students we have placed recently: 


Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
J. MURRAY HILL, V. Pres. 


$1,125.00 $1,450.00 $1,350.00 
1,600.00 1,500.00 1,260.00 
1,050.00 1,350.00 1,350.00 
1,350.00 1,000.00 1,080.00 
1,050.00 1,665.00 1,600.00 
1,500.00 1,700.00 1,260.00 
1,200.00 900.00 1,800.00 
1,672.00 780.00 1,200.00 
1,600.00 1,320.00 1,080.00 
1,350.00 780.00 1,070.00 
1,800.00 1,200.00 1,350.00 
1,125.00 1,575.00 1,500.00 
1,125.00 1,800.00 1,440.00 
1,200.00 1,800.00 1,320.00 
1,200.00 1,200.00 1,200.00 
1,080.00 1,200.00 1,350.00 
1,350.00 1,700.00 1,400.00 
1,560.00 1,215.00 1,285.00 
1,000.00 1,260.00 1,800.00 
1,625.00 1,500.00 900.00 
1,500.00 1,260.00 1,085.00 
1,800.00 1,350.00 1,300.00 
1,680.00 1,400.00 1,350.00 
1,380.00 1,200.00 1,080.00 
1,700.00 2,000.00 1,200.00 
1,125.00 1,400.00 1,200.00 
1,200.00 1,360.00 1,300.00 


W. S. ASHBY, Bus. Mngr. 














error of the difference of the means becomes 
14. The difference in the means of the 
two groups is 2.87 and the result is usually 
written 2.87+ .14, the expression after the 
+ being the probable error. Whenever 
a difference of means is three or more times 
the magnitude of the probable error of the 
difference, the difference is then said to 
be statistically reliable. In this case the 
difference is twenty times the probable 
error. This, therefore, represents a very 
significant difference and indicates that the 
scholarship of the athletes is significantly 
lower than that of the non-athletes. 

In summarizing the results of these 
comparisons between thirty-one athletes 
and 501 non-athletes of Holmes High 
School, the following tentative conclusions 
are offered: 

1. Theathletes and the non-athletes had 
comparable records in the following points: 

a. Both groups carried approximately 
the same number of school sub- 
jects. 

b. Relatively the same number of 
courses per pupil was satisfactorily 
completed by both the athletes and 
the non-athletes. 


2. The athletes exceeded the record of 
the non-athletes on the following points: 

a. The athletes had proportionately 
fewer pupils to drop out of school 
than did the non-athletes. This 
factor of pupil elimination repre- 
sents the most outstanding point 
in favor of the athletes. 

b. The athletic boys made a better 
record than the non-athletic boys 
in almost all points of comparison. 

3. The non-athletes made better scores 
than the athletes in the following con- 
siderations: 

a. The non-athletes dropped fewer 
subjects than the athletes. 

b. The non-athletes had fewer failures 
in completed subjects than did the 
athletes. 

c. The non-athletes had better scho- 
lastic marks than did the athletes. 

d. Thenon-athletic girls exceeded the 
athletic boys in school accomplish- 
ment, with few exceptions. 

4. The non-athletic girls made a con- 
sistently better rating than the non- 
athletic boys. Due to the preponderance 
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of girls in the non-athletic group this factor 
seemed to control the ranking of the final 
scores for the non-athletes and militate 
against the records of the athletes. 

5. Upon the data of his study, it appears 
that athletic participation by pupils of 
Holmes High School has some minor 
detractions in matters of school record and 
exerts a positive and significant benefit in 
the retention of pupils in school. 

The second portion of this study relates 
to the comparison of thirty-one athletes 
and thirty-one non-athletes of Holimes High 
School of 1927-28. 

These pupils were matched according to 
I. Q.s, and compared in a similar manner 
to the preceding study. 

The results of this comparison may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Athletes and non-athletes of equal 
mental ability make practically equivalent 
records in the following points: 

a. Athletes and non-athletes make 
approximately equal marks in 
classroom work. 


b. Athletes and non-athletes carry 
relatively the same number of 
subjects throughout the school 
year. 

2. The record of the athletes is better 
than the record of the non-athletes in the 
following considerations: 

a. Theathletes as a group made more 
credits than did the non-athletes 
of like ability. 

b. The athletes had fewer pupils to 
leave school than did the non- 
athletes. 


c. The athletes failed in fewer sub- 
jects than the non-athletes. 

d. The athletes dropped fewer courses 
of the school curriculum than did 
the non-athletes. 


3. In no point of comparison did the 
non-athletes exceed the record of the 
athletes. 


On the basis of the data contained in 
these two modes of investigation of the 
effects of athletic participation upon the 
achievements of athletes and non-athletes 
in Holmes High School, the following tenta- 
tive conclusions are offered: 


1. Athletes remain in school better than 
do non-athletes. 


2. Athletic boys, in general, do better 
school work than do non-athletic boys. 

3. Athletic boys do not make equivalent 
records to non-athletic girls. 

4. Athletic participation, as a whole, 
seems to be beneficial to high school pupils. 


CLEAN LIVING IS THE GOAL 


Social hygiene is simply a movement for 
clean living. It is not birth control nor is 
it to be confused with the eugenic move- 
ment. Social hygiene is clean and cleaner 
living, or purity of life. Wecannot educate 
by long distance methods. Parents must 
plan to be with their children, to create a 
comradeship, retain their confidence. 

The problem of sex hygiene is not one 
that may readily be solved. It has to do 
with the higher, finer things of life to which 
the average individual has paid but little, 
if any, attention. To teach one child and 
not all means that those who have received 
instructions are bound sooner or later to 
come into contact with degenerate forces 
which emanate from outside the home. 
Those forces are hard to combat. Wherever 
ignorance is, there is bound to be grossness 
which has certainly no place among elements 
which should make for a higher idealisin. 
Ignorant parents; parents ignorant of sex, 
who in turn were brought up by ignorant 
parents, need instruction that will give them 
a cleaner and more wholesome outlook on 
life, particularly as to its real meaning. 

Every phase of parent education, as well 
as child training in sex matters, will be 
incorporated in the program of the Social 
Hygiene Conference to be held in Louisville, 
October 11th, 12th and 13th, under the 
direction of the Social Hygiene Association 
of Kentucky and the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 
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tested Draper Window 
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catalog address Dept. K. 
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Limitations of the Essay Type of 


Examination 
c. TF... CANON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Russellville, Ky. 


Ruch and Stoddard’ set up _ three 
criteria for evaluating types of examina- 
tions when they say that the chief functions 
of an examination are: 

1. To measure. 

2. To motivate. 

3. To train in the use of the English 
language. 

Dr. Ruch’ says that measurement is the 
prime consideration in examination and 
sets up under the head of measurement five 
points for consideration: 

1. VaLrpiry—the degree to which a test 
measures what it purports to measure. 

2. RELIABILITY—the degree to which a 
test measures what it does measure. 

3. OBjECTIVITY—the degree to which 
the personal element is eliminated in 
scoring the answers. 

4. EASE OF ADMINISTRATION AND SCOR- 
ING. 

5. STANDARDS. 

I shall discuss the two last criteria before 
taking up the primary one of measurement. 
The claim is made for examinations in 
general that the fact that the students 
know that they will be faced by an examina- 
tion makes them more thorough in their 
work. Ruch* concedes this point but 
argues that the objective tests are more 
effective in this respect. 

He bases his conclusion on the fact 
brought out later that because of the sub- 
jective element in scoring the essay type 
the wordy student can often make a better 
showing with this type than with the 
objective type to answer which he must 
actually know definite facts. 


The third question, “‘Does the essay type 
train in the use of the English language?” 
is answered in the negative by Ruch‘. He 
says that if they are properly administered 
there is a possibility of such training, but 
that they do so train has never been 
proved. As evidence that they do not so 
train he submits in the same connection 
argument worthy of serious consideration. 





He says that the questions are usually so 
long that they cannot be answered in the 
time alloited except in a very hurried 
manner. Answers are usually scribbled 
under high tension in the attempt to finish 
the task. The known laws of learning are 
against the belief that so complex an 
ability as language training can be built up 
as a by-product of the written examination. 
Such skills and abilities are acquired only 
under patient, specific instruction and 
adequate practice. The attention must not 
be divided between the listing of facts and 
the effort at careful expression. Then, on 
the teacher’s part, the papers are usually 
graded in a hurry and little time is given 
to correcting errors in expression. If the 
facts are stated so as to be intelligible the 
language is usually accepted as satisfactory. 

It is the observation of the present 
writer that examination papers are usually 
examples of the pupil’s worst effort at 
expression. 

Now, what of the essay type of exainina- 
tion as a measuring instrument? As to 
validity the bibliography examined fur- 
nishes little discussion. It seems safe, 
however, to conclude that the real purpose 
of the usual set of questions is so obscure 
as to make the validity rank very low. 
The following quotation from Gilliland and 
Jordan® might be applied at this point: 

“The essay type of examination is 
faulty, first, because of indefiniteness of 
purpose—to test memory, reasoning power, 
relation of information, reproduction of 
ideas, what? Second, no standard for 
evaluating questions, consequently the 
marks will differ. Third, not graded 
accurately; by different teachers; by same 
teacher at different times.” 

There is ample evidence that this type 
ranks very low as to reliability. Ruch® 
ranks this type low, first, because of 
limited sampling. He argues that the 
ordinary set of examination questions has 
from five to ten questions with, perhaps, 
an average of two sub-heads to each 


(Footnotes indicated appear on page 35) 
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question, thus presenting twenty points for 
consideration. It is obvious that this 
meager sainpling does not make a reliable 
test for a semester’s work in such subjects 
as history, literature, algebra and general 


science. He goes on to say that they are 
unreliable because of subjectivity in 
scoring. 


As evidence he refers to studies made by 
Starch and Elliott as reported in School 
Review, Volume 20, pages 442-447; Volume 
21, pages 254-259; Volume 26, pages 676- 
681. Exact copies of an examination 
paper in English were. submitted to 142 
experienced English teachers. They inde- 
pendently scored the papers. The result- 
ing marks ranged from 50% to 98%. If 
75 % had been the passing grade, 26 of these 
experienced teachers would have failed the 
student, while 14 would have assigned a 
mark of 90% and above. The same men 
submitted a paper in geometry to 115 
experienced teachers of mathematics. The 
marks in this experiment ranged from 28 % 
to 100%. In this case, if 75% had been 
considered as passing 68 assigned failing 
grades, while 2 said the paper was worth 
100% 


Dr. Ruch’ concludes his discussion on 
this phase of the subject by saying that, 


“The fact of the matter can be succinctly 
summed up in the statement that the 
sources of. unreliability in our present 
essay-type of written examinations are 
found in the fallibility of human judgment.”’ 
Writing on this same subject Dr. Charles 
Russell’ says: 


“The test is subjective in scoring result- 
ing in unfair marks. The scoring may be 
influenced by the appearance of the individ- 
ual, his school record, the general opinion 
of him held by the examiner, the appear- 
ance of the paper itself—its margin, the 
quality and size of the handwriting, the 
correctness of the spelling, the style of the 
composition—these and many other ele- 
ments tend to influence the subjective judg- 
ment. An answer at the beginning of the 


reading of a series of papers may receive one 
grade whereas the same answer at the end 
of the reading may receive a different grade. 
Because of the teacher’s peculiarities the 
pupils often make as great a study of the 
vagaries of their instructors as of the 
subjects, themselves.” 
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Regarding the restrictions of this type of 
examination the author shows conclusively 
that one student might, because the 
questions happened to strike the part of the 
course with which he was familiar, make a 
perfect score, while another with equally as 
much knowledge would make zero. 


Trabue® discussing the subjectivity in 
marking the ordinary examination paper 
suggests different approaches in the follow- 
ing quotation: 


“Some teachers read each answer care- 
fully and rate it by assigning a certain 
number of points out of a possible ten or 
twelve allowed for a perfect answer, making 
the number of points allowed correspond 
as well as they can to the adequacy of the 
answer. Other teachers read each paper 
as a whole and give it a general rating 
according to their impression of the fitness 
of the writer, according to the emphasis 
placed by the writer on certain favorite 
points which were emphasized by the 
teacher in the class discussion, or according 
to some other marking plan which the 
teacher may have adopted.” 


Gregory’® makes the criticism that the 
ordinary examination does not indicate 
progressive degrees of measurement. The 
same mark on composition work might 
be received in each grade from the first 
through a college course. 


Monroe?! sets up five conditions which 
contribute to inaccuracy in marking 
examination papers: 

1. Errors due to unequal values of 
questions. 


2. Teacher’s estimate of the difficulty 
of the questions is unreliable. 


3. Rate of doing work is neglected. 


4. Sampling so limited as to make 
measureinent unreliable. 


5. Lack of standards for different grades 
and subjects. 


As an illustration of the first point he 
refers to a study showing the different per 
cents of pupils in a class answering 
three different questions in history. The 
questions and per cent of pupils answering 
each of them follows: 


“1. To what religious body did most of 
the settlers of Pennsylvania belong?..62.3% 


“2. What critical problem arose during 
Buchanan’s administration ?....-...... 7.0% 


“*3. What is the main purpose of the 
Monroe doctrine? 25.5%” 


Illustrative of the second point he sub- 
mitted a list of twenty-three problems in 
arithmetic to twenty teachers asking that 
they rank them as to difficulty. The same 
list was given to 1,500 pupils in grades five, 
six, seven and eight for solution. From the 
results handed in the real ranking as to 
difficulty was determined. There was 
great difference between the ranks given 
most of the problems by the two methods. 
As an example, problem three was ranked 
first in difficulty by the teachers, while by 
experiment it was found to rank tenth. 





On the third point he suggests that if 
the pupil finishes before the expiration of 
the time allotted his real ability has not 
been measured. While if he does not 
finish and the questions are not graduated 
as to difficulty, again his ability is not 
measured because the questions he could 
best answer may come at the last of the list. 


Dr. Douglas’? in discussing the limita- 
tions of the ordinary examination offers 
some interesting illustrations. Drawing 
from material worked out by Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, of Columbia College, he says that 
one of a group of expert readers employed 
in marking history papers wrote out as a 
standard by which to mark the papers, 
what he considered a model answer to the 
questions asked. This document got 
mixed up with the other papers and was 
passed on to the other readers who, taking 
it for a paper written by a student, marked 
it along with the other papers. Different 
readers marked the paper all the way from 
40 per cent to 90 per cent. 


Dr. Douglas himself assigned twenty- 
eight American History papers to four 
high school teachers to mark. After four 
months the same teachers marked the 
same papers again. The average differ- 
ences between the marks made at the 
different readings are respectively 5.7 per 
cent, 6.4 per cent, 5.2 per cent, 5.8 per cent. 
He further suggests that the educational 
objectives are not often emphasized in 
written examinations, and concludes by 
saying that such examinations are deficient 
in validity, reliability, objectivity and 
administrative convenience; and that they 
tend to produce undesirable by-products, 
such as ill-health, dishonesty, cramming - 
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habit and bad memory habits. 


Dr. Sears® notes three prominent defects 
in the ordinary type of examination. He 
says that: 

“1. They are too often factual. 


“2. They are too often made too long, 
or too short, or too difficult, or too easy. 


<2 


3. There are no standards for marking 
papers.” 

Illustrating the last point he refers to a 
study made by Starch and Elliott, in which 
they submitted duplicate copies of a paper 
in geometry to forty-nine teachers asking 
thein to mark it on a basis of twelve and 
one-half. Nine marked the paper zero, 
while one gave it a perfect score. 


The following quotation from Hines** is 
suggestive. 

“They throw little light on the type of 
subject matter needed and little light on 
preferred methods of instruction. They 
are not diagnostic. They do not lend 


themselves to accuracy in scoring, since 
personal judgment enters in too largely.” 


Holley*® suggests that the marking of 
examination papers is unreliable for the 
following reasons: 

“4. Difficulty in 
degrees of merit. 

“2. Difference in emphasis placed on 
some things by different teachers. 

‘3. Difference in standards of different 
teachers.” 


In 1924, the writer made a study of the 
variability in teachers’ marks. For this 
study a set of questions taken from a final 
examination in seventh grade American 
History was selected. There were eleven 
questions in the set from which the student 
might choose any ten whole ones. The set 
of answers under consideration used only 
the first ten questions. So we confined our 
study to that same ten questions and a set 
of answers from a very poor paper. The 
questions were of the memory testing type 
and each was evaluated at ten per cent, 
notwithstanding the fact that the questions 
varied in number of points considered as 
follows: 


distinguishing fine 


Questions by Points called 
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These points were of seemingly equal 
difficulty and importance, but the third 
question required fifteen times as much 
work as the sixth or the ninth. According 
to this arrangement if a pupil missed one 
point in the third question he lost two- 
thirds of one per cent, while if he happened 
to make the same slip in either the sixth 
or the ninth question he lost ten per cent. 
The grading of the paper by the teacher 
giving the examination indicated that she 
so dealt with the paper. There were fifty- 
seven points asked for in the ten questions 
making each one have a value of approxi- 
mately 1.75 percent. Instead they were so 
arranged as to range in value from two- 
thirds of one per cent to ten per cent each. 


The questions with one set of poor 
answers was mimeographed and sent to one 
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hundred fifty teachers and senior students 
in college classes in education. They were 
asked to grade both the questions and the 
answers, taking into consideration every- 
thing that the grader thought should be 
considered. Fifty-six different people 
turned in grades on the questions. These 
estimates ranged from 25 per cent to 
95 percent. This seems to show that there 
was no accepted standard for rating 
examination questions by this group of 
people. For myself I considered the 
questions worthless as a measuring instru- 
ment for what the class had accomplished 
or as a test as to the fitness of the individ- 
uals in the class to do the next higher work 
in the same line of endeavor. Now let us 
see what the different people thought of the 
answers to each question. The accompany- 
ing table furnishes an analysis of the 
grading. 

Five graders estimated the answer to the 
first question as low as two per cent, while 
six marked it perfect and thirty gave it 
five per cent. Six graded the second 
answer zero while thirty estimated it at 
ten per cent. 

The lowest grade for the entire paper was 
twenty percent while the highest was eighty- 
six per cent. The average grade was fifty- 
seven per cent. The grade given by the 
teacher of the class was seventy per cent. 
If seventy-five per cent had been the pass- 
ing grade only three graders would have 
passed the pupil. If seventy per cent had 
been the passing grade only ten, including 
the teacher, would have promoted her. Had 
sixty per cent been the passing grade thirty- 
five teachers or nearly one-fourth of those 
grading the papers would have passed her. 
The child was promoted, and measured by 
the same kind of standards made eighty per 
cent the first month the following fall. If 
she had been subjected to a written exami- 
nation as the sole measure of promotion 
and seventy-five per cent had been the 
passing grade her destiny would have been 
another year in the same grade so far as the 
great majority of those grading the paper 
was concerned. 

From the literature examined and from 
personal study it seems safe to conclude 
that the ordinary essay type of written 
examination is a poor measuring instrument 
considered from the standpoints of validity, 
reliability, objectivity, administration and 
standards. 
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VALUES GIVEN TO ANSWERS BY GRADERS 


The top row of figures indicates the 
questions 1-10. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The following set of questions and 
answers is intended to cover the ground 
from the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War to the beginning of the Civil War. 
Grade them allowing ten per cent to each 
question. Record your grade for each 
question opposite the answer in plain 
figures. 


1. Q. (a) Give date and three causes of 
the Revolutionary War. 
(b) Name four battles and _ tell 
which side won each. 


1. A. The date is 1775. (1) The Boston 
Tea Party. (2) The Tax on Tea. (3) That 
Great Brition was too hard on the colonies 
and they would not stand for it. 


2. Q. (a) Name two American and two 
British generals in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


(b) What was gained by the war? 
2. A. The Battle of Bunker Hill— 
merican. 
The Battle of Lexington and 

Concord—American. 

The Battle of N. O.—American. 

The Battle of Penston—Ameri- 
can. 

George Washington—American. 

Prescott — American. Hower — 

British, Buygone——British. 

Freedom for the colonies was gained by 
the Revolutionary War for the colonies. 

3. Q. Connect the following dates with 
important events in American history; 
1775—1781—1783—1800—1803—July 3rd 
1775—1772—1812—January 8th 1815— 
1837—1811—1774—1775—1918. 

3. A. 1775 beginning of Revolutionary 
War—1781 peach treaty—1783 the end of 
the revolution—1800—1803—July 3, 1775 
Washington elected general—July 4, 1776 
Declaration of Independent—June 1792— 
1812 second war with Great Brition—Janu- 
ary 8th, 1815 Battle of N. O.—1837 the 
Panic—1811—1774 first contental congress 
—1775 second contentel congress. 

'4. Q. Why are the following men famous 
in American History: Ben Franklin, Clay, 
Jackson, Zachary Taylor, Daniel Boone, 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson? 

4. A. Ben Franklin electricity—Clay— 
Danil Boone as a settler—Roosevelt as 
president—Woodroww Wilson as president. 
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5. Q. Name five inventions and the 
name of the inventor. 


5. A. (1) The factory helped some. (2) 
The cotton gin. (3) Slaters cotton mill. (4) 
The steam engine. (5) The invention of 
the railroad. 


6. Q. Define or what is Jacksonian 
Democracy? 


6. A. Jacksonian Democracy is letting 
all the people have a voice in the govern- 
ment, poor and all. 


7. Q. What is rotation in office and who 
introduced it? 


7. A. Andrew Jackson introduced it 
rotation in office It means if a man goes in 
office that is a democrat he turns out all 
republicans and takes in Democrats. 


8. Q. Explain what is meant by annexa- 
tion of Texas? To whom did Texas 
belong? 


8. A. (a) Annexation of Texas is the 
changing of the one it belongs to. 
(b) Texas did belong to Amerion 

but now she belongs to G. B. 


9. Q. (a) How many times did Clay run 
for president? 
(b) What defeated him the last 
time? 

9. A. Clay wasa candidate for president 
3 times. 

He wrote a letter was what kept him from 
being elected president. 

10. Q. Discuss the origin of political 
parties—leader of each—principal of each? 

10. A. Whig Was Tomas Jefferson It 
was like the Republican of today, the 
Democrat is the Republicon of today 
Henry Clay leader. 

Grade independently. Consider what 
you think should be considered. 

If you were a supervisor, what grade 
would give the teacher for making out this 
set of questions? Consider everything you 
think should be considered. 
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RETON’S picture ‘“The Song of the 
Lark”’ asks you to hear the song of 
a bird; Millet’s picture invites you 

to hear the sound of a bell. 

Of course you have heard bells ringing— 
a school bell, a fire bell, a church bell. Did 
you ever hear the bell of a country meeting- 
house, at nine o’clock on a quiet Sabbath 
morning, calling people to prepare for the 
service? The tones, softened by the 
distance, echo over the wide landscape and 
come to the ear as enchanting music of 
unearthly sweetness. 

In Brittany where Millet lived, the 
church bells call people to evening prayer 
just after sunset. Wherever they are, 
whatever they are doing, the devout folk 
stop work, bow their heads and thank God 
for another day’s work done and another 
night’s rest to come. 

Millet saw all that as something 
beautiful and right, and wanted everybody 


else to see it that way; so he painted this 
picture. 

The distant church spire, the broad 
fields, the two peasants standing reverently 
in the foreground, as they hear the music 
of the distant bell, make us stop and think. 
The day’s work finished, they were just 
ready to go home—the barrow loaded for 
the man to wheel, the basket ready for the 
woman to carry—when they heard the bell. 
Instantly the man removed his cap, the 
woman folded her hands, and they bowed 
their heads in prayer. 


In the original painting a great flock of 
birds darkens the sky above the woman’s 
head. ‘Our heavenly Father feedeth 
them,’’ you remember; will he not care for 
his children who are ‘‘of more value than 
many sparrows’? Has he not blessed 
the field with its harvest? Is it not right 
to return thanks? Should we not all take 
time to do that every day? 
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And the glory of the sunset floods every- tion. He is an inspiring speaker and will 


thing with its soft radiance, giving a touch 
of beauty to the most commonplace things, 
gilding the sack of potatoes, the basket, 
even the wooden shoes of the tired feet. 
How beautiful it all is—as lovely as the 
sound of the Angelus itself. It is as 
beautiful as the sheltering wings and the 
silvery tones of an angel from heaven— 
blessing the pure in heart. 





FIFTH ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


OCTOBER 26 AND 27, 1928 


Kentuckians will have an opportunity 
to hear three eminent men in education 
when the Fifth Annual Educational Confer- 
ence convenes at the University of Ken- 
tucky, October 26 and 27, 1928. The 
theme of the conference this year will be 
the curriculum. No man in America has 
had a finer contact with curriculum pro- 
cedure than Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld 
of Denver. He has just completed the 
most thorough piece of work in curriculum 
reorganization ever attempted in a city 
school system and is in position to speak 
with authority on this subject. 


Dr. W. W. Charters, the newly elected 
Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, is a 
pioneer in curriculum studies. He has 
probably stimulated more research in this 
field than any other one man in America. 
He always has a worth-while message. 


Dr. Harold O. Rugg is Director of 
Research in the greatest experimental 
school in the world and has given much 
time to research in curriculum revision. 
He is widely known for his recent work in 
connection with the Year Books of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 


have a fund of information that will-be 
helpful to all who hear him. 


There is probably no greater task facing 
school administrators in Kentucky than 
that of building curricula adopted to the 
needs of children. The conference should 
prove of great worth to the educational 
program of the State. 


The programs for the general sessions 
are as follows: 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 26 

10:00—‘‘Changing Conceptions of Cur- 
riculum Making’—A. L. Threl- 
keld. 

10:40—‘‘Bases for Determining the Cur- 
riculum’’—Harold O. Rugg. 

11:20—‘‘Who Should Make the Cur- 
riculum?’’—W. W. Charters. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Sectional Meetings— 
The College Section. 
The Secondary Education Section. 
The Elementary Education Section. 
The Home Economics Education 
Section. 
The Health Education Section. 


FrIDAY EVENING 
7 :30-—‘‘Recent Investigations in Curricu- 
lum Making’’—Harold O. Rugg. 
7:50—“Curriculum Practice in Denver’”’ 
—A. L. Threlkeld. 
8:10—‘‘The Curriculum and Life Needs” 
—W. W. Charters. 
SATURDAY MORNING 
9:30—"‘The Elementary Curriculum’’— 
Herman L. Donovan. 
10:05—‘‘The High School’’—J. B. Hollo- 
way. 
10:40-—‘“‘The College 
Frank L. McVey. 
11:20—‘‘A New Philosophy of Curricu- 
lum Making’’—W. W. Charters. 


Curriculum’”’— - 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 
ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT DATE PLACE 
Department Superintendence, N. E. A........ Frank D. Boynton Feb..24-28.............! Cleveland. 
Annual meeting of the N. E. Aw... Uel W. Lamkin Ce er Atlanta. 


Department Superintendence, K. E. A... N. J. Parsons.................. Nov. 21-23. Frankfort. 


Annual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association Wm. 'S. Taylor... ......../ April 17—20............... Louisville. 


Fifth Annual Educational Conference of 
the University of Kentucky F. L. McVey. CE, DOH 2T os 8 Lexington. 


American Vocational Association R. L. Cooley Dec. 13-14-15 Philadelphia. 





MEETINGS OF DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
AssOcIATION PRESIDENT DATE PLACE 


Eastern Kentucky Education Association.. Anna L. Bertram............ Nov. 8-10....... Vanceburg. 
Middle Cumberland River Educational 

Association an 
Third Congressional District Educational 

Association C. T. Canon Bowling Green. 
Fourth Congressional District Educational 

Association Henry Clay 90t; F920 5 Bardstown. 
Upper Cumberland River Teachers As- 

sociation E. T. Franklin Oct. 19-20... Barboursville. 
First Congressional District Education 

Association Mrs. Klyde Vaughn........ Nov. 30-Dec. 1........Murray. 


Upper Kentucky River Education As- 
sociation Arlie Boggs : Jackson. 


L. E. Meece 6 ae LCS | Seer: Somerset. 






































School News 


Boyd County has adopted a nine-month 
school term for its rural schools. This is 
the first county in Kentucky east of the 
Blue Grass to go on a nine-month basis. 


The County Boards of Education in 
Knox, Washington and Nelson counties 
have inaugurated an eight-month school 
term for the current year. 


Mr. J. B. Holloway and Mr. O. J. Jones, 
of the Department of Education, Frank- 
fort, will be students in the graduate school 
of Chicago University next year. 


Mrs. May K. Duncan, of the University 
of Kentucky, will be on leave of absence 
studying at Columbia University next year. 


Dr. .J. S. Chambers, former County 
Health Officer of Fayette County, has been 
elected head of the Department of Hygiene, 
University of Kentucky. 

Mr. A. P. Taylor, of the city schools of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, has been appointed 
Statistician in the Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Mr. R. E. Jaggers, who has returned 
from a year of study at Cornell University, 
has entered upon his duties with the State 
Department of Education in the capacity 
of Rural School Supervisor. 

Mr. J. L. Chambers, formerly Dean of 
Morehead State Teachers College, has 
accepted a position in Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. F. M. Whinnery, formerly Assistant 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Ohio State University, has begun his duties 
as Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Louisville. 

Mr. Fallen Campbell, who has for several 
years been in charge of the field service for 
Eastern Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Textbook Distribution 
under the new textbook law. 

Mr. J. R. Evans, former Superintendent 
of Corbin city schools, has been elected 
teacher of history in Cumberland College. 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, formerly principal 
of the Corbin High School, has been made 
Superintendent of Corbin schools. 

Miss Ethel L. Parker, formerly head of 
teacher training in home economics in 
Delaware, has been appointed professor 


of Home Economics Education, University 
of Kentucky. 


The Bureau of School Service, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, has just completed 
surveys of the school systems of Shelbyville 
and the Midway Orphans’ Home. 


Taylor County is completing a modern 
two-teacher school building at Pleasant 
Hill on the road from Campbellsville to 
Lebanon. 


Mrs. N. T. Hooks has been appointed 
Librarian in the University High School, 
University of Kentucky. 

Lexington has completed a $400,000 high 
school. The old high school building has 
been converted into a junior high school. 


Mrs. Frank Cushman, Chief Division of 
Industrial Education, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, spent the week 
beginning September 10th in Kentucky 
visiting Paducah, Louisville, Lexington and 
Covington. 


The School Board of Paducah recently 
purchased seven acres of land asa site fora 
new senior high school. 


Daviess County is completing a new 
$40,000 school building at Thruston. 


The School Boards at Beaver Dam and 
Hartford, in Ohio County, are remodeling 
and building additions to their school 
buildings. 

McCracken County is completing the 
fourth large consolidated school in the 
county. 

Henry County has just completed two 
big consolidations, one at Campbellsville 
and the other at Sulphur. 

Mason County has completed consolidat- 
ing all of the schools of the county except 
one one-room school and they maintain 
that because they had previously employed 
the teacher for that school for the present 
year. 

Mr. C. T. Canon has just been elected 
superintendent of city schools in Russell- 
ville for a term of four years. He has 
previously served in the same capacity for 
eight successive years. 

Mr. B. W. Hartley has just been re- 
elected for a four-year term as superintend- 
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ent of the Louisville Public schools. Nota- 
ble progress has been made in the school 
system during his administration. 





CASEY COUNTY SCHOOL NOTES 


The Teacher’s Conference was held at 
Liberty, July 16th and 17th. 


The teachers readily enrolled 100% in the 
Kentucky Education Asscciation. The 
Casey County News, was made the means 
of communication for school activities. 


The Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
is a favorite magazine with the rural 
teachers and was subscribed for on the 
100 % basis with a discount to the teachers. 


Charts were on the wall showing progress 
made in raising standards, attendance, 
securing libraries, installing bubbling foun- 
tains, etc. 


In 1926, the teaching staff had 1,066 
units, 360 semester hours, 807 weeks in 
schcol after January 1st, an aggregate of 
467 years experience and 23 new teachers. 


In 1928, the teaching staff had 1,300 
units, 1,550 semester hours, 1,039 weeks 
in school since January ist, an aggregate 
of 486 years experience and only eleven 
teachers who were teaching their first 
school. The attendance sheet showed the 
gain or loss in each district during the years 
1926-27 and 1927-28, 1927-28 showed a 
17 % gain over the year 1926-27. 

The library sheet showed the amount 
raised locally in each district and name 
of teacher or teachers raising same. The 
total raised and spent in two years was 
$1,039. Each school has a library. The 
chart showed that thirty-seven teachers 
had installed bubbling fountains. The 
county board will have about 25 houses 
painted this year which will complete the 
painting job. 

The work of the board has been clean 
and business-like. No petty deals have 
been put over or little personal matters 
attempted. A committee of teachers wrote 
a resolution advocating that the State pay 
the teachers in order that the pay might 
be equalized. 

Objectives for the year were to engage in 
more community activities; add more 
equipment in the way of books, fountains, 
maps, playground equipment, etc.; todoa 


better job of teaching reading, writing and 
spelling; to give attention to health educa- 
tion; to work for better attendance; to 
discover the best speller, speaker, runner 
and jumper in the county. 

The Casey County teachers are interested 
in doing and achieving things and are very 
loyal in their co-operation. 





GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 


Georgetown College closed Friday, 
August 10th, her sixth summer session. 
This was by far the most successful summer 
session in the history of the school. 


Twenty-four young ladies and young 
gentlemen received their Bachelor of Arts 
degree at the close of the summer session. 
The time seems to be rapidly approaching 
when the summer session at Georgetown 
College will be a regular quarter of the 
academic year. Professor Thomas E. 
Cochran, Pu. D., from the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the director of the summer 
school. Dr. Cochran has had a great deal 
of teaching and administrative experience 
in some of the leading institutions of the 
South, and he is doing a real outstanding 
piece of work in Kentucky. 


He has already begun to plan the summer 
session for next year and is arranging the 
courses to be offered and selecting his 
faculty. 

Next summer the attendance at George- 
town College promises to be as large as the 
attendance at the regular winter session 
which is an ideal attendance for the summer 
session at any college. 

One of the most attractive features of this 
year’s summer school was the week-end 
educational trips taken by the summer 
school officers and students. Mammoth 
Cave, Federal Hill, Natural Bridge and Lin- 
coln’s home were among the attractive 
places visited by the school. More atten- 
tion will be given to this attractive feature 
next year and relay course will likely be 
offered next year featuring Kentucky 
history, literature and geography. 

President M. B. Adams was present at 
the college the entire summer session and 
was heard often at the convocation meetings 
and was always appreciated by the students 
and the faculty members. Professor 
Robert T. Hinton, Dr. J. W. Thompson, 
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Dr. A. V. Bishop, Professor J. V. Clayton, 
Professor W. F. Myers and Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Dudley, all regular faculty 
members of the college were in residence 
during the entire summer and gave courses 
in their respective departments. Miss Sara 
Elizabeth Davis of Judson College, Marion, 
Alabama, and Professor J. Wilbur Lancas- 
ter of the Georgetown schools were extra 
members of the faculty giving courses in 
education. Miss Davis is a specialist in the 
field of technique of teaching and Profes- 
sor Lancaster, one of Kentucky’s outstand- 
ing superintendents was very successful in 
his courses in school administration. Ken- 
tucky teachers interested in courses offered 
by the Georgetown College Summer School 
will do well to investigate the opportunities 
offered these and write the director, Dr. 
Thomas E. Cochran, Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, for a preliminary bulletin and for 
information concerning next year’s work. 





TEN HEALTH COMMANDMENTS 


Framed and hung in a schoolhouse in 
Ashford, England, are the following health 
commandments: 

Thou shalt honor thy neighborhood 
and keep it clean. 

Remember thy cleaning day and 
keep it wholly. 

Thou shalt take care of thy rubbish 
heap else thy neighbor shall bear 
witness against thee. 

Thou shalt keep in order thy alley, 
thy backyard, thy hall and thy 
stairway. 

Thou shalt not let the wicked fly 
breed. 

Thou shalt not kill thy neighbor by 
ignoring fire menace or by poisoning 
the air with rubbish. 

Thou shalt not keep thy windows 
closed day or night. 

Thou shalt covet all the air and sun- 
shine thou canst obtain. 

Because of the love thou bearest thy 
children thou shalt provide clean 
homes for them. 

Thou shalt not steal thy children’s 
right to health and happiness. 

A good complexion is a social obligation, 
it is a joy to look upon, though the face be 
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plain. It suggests health and sweetness 
and soundness, and it is an asset in the 
struggle for existence. 


Soap and water, frequently used, are 
two of the best allies we have in our fight 
against many of the catching diseases. 
If we could get every child to form the 
habit of washing the hands thoroughly 
several times a day, and certainly before 
meals, it would go a long way toward 
cutting down some of the diseases that 
children catch from each other at school. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness, says the 
proverb. Who can doubt this? Cleanli- 
ness within and without is also the secret 
of healthful beauty. 


We now know that the best protection 
from malevolent germs is rigid cleanliness, 
and if this is properly carried out we can 
snap our fingers at the most of them. 


Clean means clean. Don’t be afraid 
to use water on your face. The skin that 
cannot stand water and also a pure vege- 
table oil soap is a rare one. And don’t 
forget bathing. Be generous with soap 
and water and vigorous with the bath brush 
and the Turkish towel. 
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FORGET IT 
GEORGE W. HIBBARD 


(The following poem contains sound 
philosophy and excellent advice. It is 
particularly applicable to those of us who 
teach and to those who administer our educa- 
tional program. We can never build a great 
educational program by speaking dispara- 
gingly of our co-workers or of our constit- 
uency—Building and knocking do not go 
hand in hand.—Editor’s Note.) 


Forget it, my dear boy, forget it, 

That’s the very best thing you can do; 
It will do you no good to remember, 

The mean things that are said about you. 
This life is too short to get even 

For every mean act that you know; 
So forget it, my boy, forget it, 

Forget it, and just let it go. 


Forget it, my dear boy, forget it, 

For you see every knock is a lie; 
Be decent, and never repeat it— 

Just forget it and let it pass by. 
You may think that the story is funny, 

But to tell it you’ve nothing to gain; 
So if it’s a knock just forget it, 

And never repeat it again. 


Forget it, my dear boy, forget it, 
For knocking’s a very poor game; 
It never made one fellow happy, 
But causes much sorrow and pain. 
When you chance to hear some fellow 
knocking, 
If he’s knocking a friend or a foe, 
I want to impress this upon you— 
Forget it, and just let it go. 


Some say that a knock is a boost, boy, 
Forget it, for that is not so; 

A boost is a boost, and a knock is a knock, 
It’s the same thing wherever you go. 

So when you hear somebody knocking, 
Let them know that their knock is in 

vain; 

For as soon as you hear it forget it, 

And never repeat it again. 


Many good men have been ruined, 
And many good, pure women, too, 
By a knocker starting a rumor, 
And nota word of it true. 
So if you hear some fellow knocking 
A man’s or woman’s good name, 
Just bet it’s a lie, and forget it, 
And never repeat it again. 
From “Industrial Peace’’ 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 
A TEACHER 


To be a true teacher of the highest dimen- 
sions of power and qualification requires a 
breadth of resources and qualities natural 
and acquired, a depth and fulness of means, 
tact in impressing one’s self on others 
amounting almost to a species of personal 
magnetism, skill in government, talent in 
exposition, power in analysis, fulness of 
knowledge, readiness of illustration, a 
sense of the beautiful in nature, art, and 
language, a simplicity of character, a single- 
ness of aim, a patience of spirit, a steadiness 
of purpose, an acquaintance with human 
nature and a development of religious feel- 
ing and principle, as well as an energy of 
will, a fire of thought and an amount of 
physical vigor; which, assembled together, 
make this field of human endeavor alto- 
gether paramount to every other in its 
demands upon the whole man, his whole 
time, his whole heart, and his whole 
strength within and without, at all times, 
in all things.—Benjamin W. Dwight. 





The four deadly enemies of the progress 
of spiritual elements in civilization and the 
happiness of mankind are (1) ignorance, 
(2) fear, (3) selfishness and (4) intolerance. 
It is our duty to begin early to eliminate 
these adverse and destructive elements. 
If it were possible to set up a series of ideals 
such as we would like to see embodied in 
the peoples of the future and could we 
teach these ideals successfully to the 
groups of children who come under our care, 
we could foretell the qualities, character- 
istics and attitudes of future generations. 








Movement Toward the County School 
Unit in Kentucky 


L. N. TAYLor 


Within the last two decades there has 
been a movement toward the county as 
the unit of school administration in every 
southern state. This movement is not 
confined to these states, but is more 
advanced in them. It has not been a 
consciously organized movement. On the 
contrary, it seems to have been a groping 
in which each of these states has grasped 
and appropriated as its own some features 
of the county unit plan. No two of these 
states have approached the matter in the 
same way or adopted the saime features of 
the plan. When this system comes into 
full operation in any state, it will be the 
culmination of a movement, the result of an 
evolution, not the product of an outright 
creation. 


Tue DISTRICT SYSTEM IN KENTUCKY 
BEFORE 1908 


Prior to these last two decades, Ken- 
tucky had the local district system in full 
operation, subject to the following partic- 
ulars: 

1. All districts were subject to State 
laws governing their creation and abolish- 
ment, their minimum school term, the 
minimum qualification of their teachers, the 
course of study, the adoption of books, and 
such other matters as the State Legislature 
saw fit to set out in its statutes under the 
constitutional provision that the Legisla- 
ture “shall, by appropriate legislation, pro- 
vide for an efficient system of common 
schools throughout the State.” 


2. The State helped each district to 
finance its school. The State School Fund 
for salaries of teachers was distributed to 
all districts, most of them one-teacher 
districts, on the school census per capita 
basis. This basis is fixed by the constitu- 
tion, which forbids the distribution of this 
fund, or any part of it, on any other basis. 


3. Unifying the revenues of the county 
school district by eliminating the sub- 
district as a taxing unit ard deriving all 
local tax revenue from a uniform rate 


throughout the county district, and giving 
the same length of term and character of 
service to the entire county. 

4. Providing a State equalization fund 
for the poorer counties, to the end that 
every Kentucky child shall have a fair 
chance and that the State shall have an 
educated citizenship. 


THE County UNIT SCORES IN 1920 


On the advice of George Colvin the 
Legislature of 1920 saved what was left 
of the county district, giving to it an 
organization and authority commensurate 
with its obligations. Educational divisions 
were abolished and their lines erased. The 
ex officio county board gave place to one 
popularly elected by the county district at 
large, with overlapping terms. To this 
board was given all authority that had 
vested in the old county board, the old 
division boards, and the old sub-district 
trustee. This last office was dispensed 
with, and the county board was authorized 
to appoint for each school a trustee to act 
in advisory capacity only. This county 
board was authorized to appoint a super- 
intendent; and on his recommendation it 
appointed teachers for all its schools. Its 
taxing privilege was raised to fifty cents. 


The county district plan enacted in 1920 
was in most points ideal, but it was subject 
to certain handicaps: (1) It did not 
include the entire county, but only such 
parts as had not reverted to local district 
plan as graded or city districts. (2) It did 
not forbid further secession of districts. 
(3) It did not—could not—go into full effect 
at once, for the politically elected county 
superintendents would continue in office 
till expiration of their terms in 1922, and 
would in many counties capture the new 
organization by electing subservient boards, 
and would largely discredit the proposed 
professional administration plan. (4) Worst 
of all, it could not repeal traditions favorable 
to the local district plan or create new ones 
favorable to wider co-operation or to county 
board control. The old traditions found 
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popular expression in 1921 in defeating 
constitutional amendments favorable to 
professional State and county school admin- 
istration. 


SKIRMISHES SINCE 1920 


Every biennial session of the Kentucky 
Legislature since 1920 has staged a conflict 
between the friends of the county unit and 
its opponents. 

In 1922, its friends gained two points: 
(1) they repealed the law authorizing with- 


drawal of territory from county district 
areas and enacted a law authorizing volun- 
tary return of independent graded districts. 
(2) They extended the rural schcol term to 
seven inconths. But its foes scored two 
points: (1) They restored the sub-district 
trustee, giving some of the county board’s 
authority to him. (2) They repealed the 
county-at-large election of board members, 
making their election lecal by divisions. 

In 1924, friends of the county unit won a 
minor point, providing that county super- 
intendents’ terrrs of appointment should 
begin and end with (professional) schcol 
years instead of (political) calendar years; 
but their fees won a major point by taking 
from county boards the selection of rural 
teachers and giving it to the Iccal sub- 
district trustees, where that authority 
unfortunately continues. 


In 1926, the friends of the county unit 
plan strengthened county administration 
by increasing its taxing privilege to a 
possible seventy-five cent rate for extending 
the rural term to eight months, and enacted 
a favorable sub-district consolidation law. 

In 1928, the county unit people secured 
the passage of permissive legislation, where- 
by any city or graded district may identify 


itself with the county district on the most 
favorable terms. And this is being done. 
Since 1922, about one hundred independent 
districts have been restored to their 
respective county districts, reducing the 
number of independent districts to a little 
less than three hundred. 


THE MAIN IssSUE SINCE 1920 


The main issue between those who favor 
the county unit plan and those who oppose 
it has centered around the county superin- 
tendency, the opponents seeking repeal of 
the law prescribing standard qualification 
for the county superintendent and provi- 
sion for his appointment by the county 
board of education. The repeal bill in 1922 
had the votes of eighty-one of the one 
hundred members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a tie vote in the State 
Senate. The law was saved by the tie vote 
cast by Lieutenant Governor Ballard, 
presiding. In 1924 the repeal bill got sixty- 
six votes in the House, and would have 
passed the Senate had not the rules com- 
wittee withheld it from consideration. In 
1926 it got fifty-six votes in the House, a 
majority in the Senate and on recomimenda- 
tion of Superintendent Rhoads, was vetced 
by Governor Fields. In 1928 it got fifty-one 
votes in the House but was defeated by 
emphatic majority in the State Senate. 

During all these sessions the friends of 
the county board system have exhausted 
their resources defending the professional 
appointive county superintendent. They 
feel that they are now fortified on this main 
issue, and look forward to strengthening 
county schcol administration, including 
at least some of these needed changes: 

1. Extending the county district to 
include lIccal districts now withdrawn, 
making of them centers of big consolida- 
tions, thus uniting the people of the county 
behind a deiw-ccratic school program for all. 

2. Co-ordinating administrative func- 
tions under the county board of education, 
giving to it the appointment of Iccal trustees 
with only such authority as it may delegate 
to them, avoiding the weakening of control 
by division and rivalry. 

3. There was in each county a popu- 
larly elected County Superintendent of 
schools. He served as agent of the State 
in its relations with the districts. By him 
as its agent State funds were distributed 
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to the districts for salaries of teachers, 
school census enumerations made by the 
districts were reported to the State Super- 
intendent, teacher’s examinations were 
conducted on State questions and certifi- 
cates issued to teachers, and reports of 
school service and progress were made 
annually to the State Superintendent. 
The County Superintendent, as agent of 
the State, conducted a county teachers’ 
institute each year, visited the schools in 
all districts of the county, and had advisory 
powers in dealing with the district boards 
of schcol trustees. These powers were 
latent. Most County Superintendents 
never met a board in session. 


MOVEMENT INITIATED IN 1908 


In 1908, when John Grant Crabbe 
became State Superintendent, the Legisla- 
ture on his recommendation began the 
transition from the lecal district unit 
toward the county unit. It enacted Ken- 
tucky’s first county board law. This law 
dispensed with lccal districts as such, con- 
stituting the county as one school district 
and making each lecal district a sub- 
district of the county district. It provided 
for dividing the county district into four, 
six or eight ‘educational divisions.” It 
dispensed with local district boards, pro- 
viding that each sub-district elect a 
trustee, that the sub-district trustees of 
each educational division constitute a 
division board, that each division board 
choose one of its members as chairman, and 
that there be a county board of education 
consisting of the chairmen of the division 
boards and the County Superintendent as 
its chairman and treasurer. 


The powers hitherto vested in the district 
boards were strangely distributed. Power 
to supervise the use of the schcol property 
and the work of the teacher was given to 
the sub-district trustee. The appointment 
of teachers and the revision of sub-district 
boundaries were vested in the division 
board. The levy of taxes at rate not 
exceeding twenty cents to the hundred 
dollars, the purchase and sale of school 
property, the building and improvement 
of schoolhouses, and the payment of 
teacher’s salaries, were entrusted to the 
county board of education. 

A new duty, that of providing high school 
service, was assigned to the county board 
of education. This was significant, bridg- 


ing the gap between the elementary school 
and the college, and giving.a function to the 
county district that practically assured its 
continuance. 

Aside from the want of cohesion in the 
educational division and the inconsistency 
of the distribution of authority under the 
law of 1908, crudities due to want of experi- 
ence, there was one provision in it that 
contained in fertile soil the seeds of dis- 
integration. It exempted from its opera- 
tion the city districts and the graded school 
districts then organized and all that might 
thereafter be organized. The legislature 
may not have intended it so, probably did 
not, but the courts so interpreted it, leaving 
the old local district system in full opera- 
tion in all districts of these classes and 
exempting them from county school taxa- 
tion and control. And any community 
was authorized to withdraw itself from the 
county school system by majority vote and 
operate as a graded district with its own 
local board and tax. 

Under this unfortunate provision the 
county district began to disintegrate. In 
every county, communities of comparative 
wealth seceded from their county school 
district, reverting to the local district plan. 
The county district lest these areas, with 
all the wealth and potential leadership in 
them. In 1920 the number of such independ- 
ent districts had increased to approximately 
four hundred, including more than fifty 
per cent of the taxable wealth and nearly 
twenty-five per cent of the pupil children 
of the State. The county district that 
remained was a ‘‘squeezed lemon,” without 
means, leadership, organization or prospect. 
Its schcol term was short (six months), its 
buildings were shacks, its seats were slab 
benches, its salaries were low, its adiminis- 
tration was political, its teachers were 
untrained, its credit was ‘‘shot,”’ its service 
was discredited, and its territory was dis- 
integrating into graded districts. Such was 
the situation when George Colvin came 
into the State Superintendency in january, 
1920. 





Life is short, and every experience we 
have excludes some other desirable experi- 
ence we might have had. The best life is 
that which is richest in most desirable and 
most widely shared experiences.— Antioch 
Notes. 
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THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Time of meeting—Friday and Saturday, 
October 26 and 27. 

Place of imeeting—Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Who should attend?—Every superin- 
tendent, principal, teacher and_ board 
meimber in the third congressional district. 

Who will be on the program? 

Elementary division—Miss Macye South- 
all, State Supervisor for Elementary Edu- 
cation in North Carolina. 

Secondary division—Dr. Jesse E. Adams, 
Professor of Rural Education, University 
of Kentucky. 

These two experts will lead in these fields. 
Other good talent will take part in the 
discussions. An unusually attractive pro- 
gram for the Friday night session is being 
arranged. 

After the program is over—Saturday 
afternoon, the football game between 
Teachers College and Georgetown College 
will be played on the athletic field at 
Teachers College. 

Every county and independent school 
in the congressional district should enroll 
100%. The following have done so and 
officially notified the secretary, Superin- 
tendent G. R. McCoy. 

Warren County: G. R. McCoy, Superintendent, 
Franklin School, W. L. Matthews, Superintendent. 

Simpson County: Miss Alice Adams, Superin- 
tendent, Russellville School, C. T. Canon, Super- 
intendent. 

Butler County: Miss Iva Anderson, Superintend- 
ent, Teachers College, H. H. Cherry, Superintend- 
ent 

Todd County: H.G. Watson, Superintendent. 

Logan County: R.N. Beauchamp, Superintend- 
ent. 

Barren County: W. M. Totty, Superintendent. 

By a large enrollment and attendance 
your county may win the handsome loving 
cup this year. Send your enrollment to 
Superintendent G. R. McCoy, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. Tell him how many 
teachers there are in your system. Then 
send check to cover enrollment at 50c each 
before the meeting. 

The date of this meeting is home coming 
day for Teachers College. You will want 
to be there to meet your friends and see 
the new buildings on the HILL. 


May we report your county and your 
school next time as 100 %. 
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Members of the Junior Red Cross carry 
out a great variety of projects of a ‘local, 
national and international character. They 
make toys for children in hospitals and 
orphanages; design and print holiday menu 
folders and greeting cards for U. S. Vet- 
erans Hospitals, and men in the Army and 
Navy; exchange school materials and 
handiwork with the U. S. Indian schools; 
send Christmas boxes to school children 
of Europe and our insular territories; and 
make albums for Junior Red Cross Inter- 
national School Correspondence carried on 
among approximately fifty countries in 
all parts of the world. 


This Poster in color and other helps for 
teachers may be obtained from the local 
Red Cross Chapter or from the American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 

(Balloons, confetti, hats, noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free 

“‘How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 

Revised. a an to preanine. 
manage, and advertise. escril 

50 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN r 

225 W. Market St. Xenia, O. 
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GROWTH OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Secondary education is advancing by 
leaps and bounds in the United States. 
More than four-fifths of the children who 
complete the highest elementary grade 
in the public schools enter the high school. 
At least one-sixth, probably as many 
as one-fifth, of the youth of the United 
States of the proper ages actually complete 
the high school course. In a few states 
more than half the persons of high school 
age are in high schools, and in some favored 
communities every child of proper age is in 
such a school. 


According to School Life for March, 1927, 
a periodical published by the Bureau of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior, three states of the Union 
require school attendance to the age of 18, 
or until high school graduation. Others 
require attendance to the age of 18, but 
waive the requirement for those above 
certain other ages, as 14, 15 or 16 if they 
have obtained suitable employment. High 
school education for every normal child is 


generally accepted as a reasonable ideal. 


The differences which have come from 
improved education within the past genera- 
tion are matters of every-day observation 
to all who have lived long enough to see its 
progress. 


Compare the conditions here with those 
of the countries of Europe. There, schools 
for the common people in the past embraced 
only the primary or at most the elemen- 
tary grades. These were supplemented by 
trade schools or the like, but only the 
children of the aristocratic or at least the 
select social class were expected to proceed 
to schcols which correspond to our high 
schools and colleges. 


With the advance of democracy in 
Europe the way has been made easier for 
ambitious children of the people, but ves- 
tiges of the old order remain in the organi- 
zation of instruction and in the attitude of 
the people. Fees are still charged for 
“higher education,” as everything above 
elementary rank is commonly called. Su- 
perior pupils of small means are favored by 
devices known as “free places,”’ “‘bursaries,”’ 
and ‘‘scholarships,’’ but in no European 
country have the restrictions to advance- 
ment been wholly removed. In canse- 





SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
1928 Revised Edition 
By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 


A one-semester course conveniently organ- 
ized into ninety short units. Each unit is 
filled with up-to-the-minute business informa- 
tion and practical laboratory projects, making 
the last months of the stenographic course 
intensely business-like and interesting. Not 
only are the simpler secretarial duties covered 
thoroughly but the student is also given a 
training in the rudiments of secretarial book- 
keeping, business graphics, banking procedure 
and legal papers—a complete reproduction 
of the busy life of the present-day secretary. 


FOR THE PUPIL 


Secretarial Studies (text) .40 

Laboratory Materials ...........-<.-.-.-< .60 

Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course— 
Pad Form (For private commercial 
schools or intensive courses in public 
schools) 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Secretarial Dictation 
Teacher’s Handbook 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Sanfrancisco Toronte London 














quence the schooling of 95 per cent of the 
children of Europe is confined to the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Waiving all considerations of length of 
course and other differences (for on the 
Continent of Europe the schools which lie 
between the primary school and the univer- 
sity commonly comprise eight or nine years), 
Los Angeles has more secondary students 
than all of Austria, and New York City 
more than all of France. Detroit, with 
abott a million inhabitants, has as many 
in her secondary schools as London, with 
nearly five million people. Leeds, England, 
whose population is about a half million, 
has 4,507 students in “maintained,” or 
publicly supported, secondary schools, and 
1,797 in non-maintained schools of this class. 
For corresponding numbers in American 
cities we must go to places of fewer than 
150,000 inhabitants, like Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Spokane, Washington; and Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Mid-year meeting, Department of Superin- 
tendence of the K. E. A. Frankfort, Novem- 
ber 21, 22, 23, 1928. 





Book Reviews 


PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, By Cuar- 
LOTTE M. GarRISON. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, 1926. 

This is a clear, common-sense, non- 
technical of the principals which should 
guide us in the selection, use, and care of 
permanent play materials for nursery 
schools, kindergartens and primary grades. 
The materials and methods presented are 
the outgrowth of more than a decade of 
experimentation in the Horace Mann 
School. It is a book that should be avail- 
able to every teacher who teaches children 
between the ages of three and nine years. 


WORK BOOK SYLLABUS IN PRIN- 
CIPLES OF EDUCATION, By Ortiz M. 
CLEM. Published by Warwick & York, 
Baltimore, 1928; 170 pages. 


This is an interesting volume. It brings 
together in a condensed form the best 
thinking of many eminent men in education. 
It is a thought-provoking volume. It will 
prove imost interesting to college teachers 
of education. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN GRADE 
SCHOOL RECORD AND _ HIGH 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT, By Cray 
CAMPBELL Ross. Published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1925; 70 pages. 

This is a study of the diagnostic value of 
individual record cards. It is comprehen- 
sive, thorough and valuable. Doctor Ross 
has stated his problem with unusual clear- 
ness, his data are carefully analyzed, and 
his conclusions are set forth in five short 
paragraphs at the close of the chapter. 


THROUGH THE GATEWAY, Volume 
I of Books of Good Will, compiled By 
FLORENCE BREWER BARCKEL. Published 
by National Council for Prevention of War; 
532 Seventeenth Street,Washington, D. C., 
1925; 118 pages. 

It is stated on the title page that this 
book is written “in the hope that it may 
help children learn how to live happily in an 
independent world.”’ It contains a mass of 
usable material for home and school alike 
and should serve the purpose for which 
it was prepared in an admirable way. A 
copy may be obtained without cost from 
the address above. 


EXERCISE BOOK IN FRENCH, By 
HarvEY J. SWANN AND ANDRE C. Fon- 
TAINE. Published by Globe Book Coi- 
pany, New York, 1928; 152 pages; price 
$1.00. 

This book was prepared to furnish drill 
in the fundamental principles of graminar 
and in irregular verbs. The authors 
recognized the need of drill in learning 
correct usage and have provided it in such 
amounts as to be of most assistance in 
developing facility in writing and speaking 
the language. 


CHILD ACCOUNTING PRACTICE, 
By ABLE J. MCALLISTER AND ARTHUR S. 
Otis. Published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1927; 196 pages. 

The authors of this volume have made a 
valuable contribution to the technique of 
school administration by simplifying, stand- 
ardizing and rendering complete and 
accurate the whole service of child account- 
ing. The volume is really a manual of 
instructions to accompany the McdAllister- 
Otis child accounting forms; but much ma- 
terial is presented beyond the scope of the 
ordinary manual. The general principles 
of child accounting are clearly set forth, 
and each form in the series is thoroughly 
justified from the standpoint of good 
accounting procedure. The forins of the 
McAllister-Otis system are a marvel of 
completeness, and yet no more clerical 
labor is involved in keeping records with 
this system than with the ordinary incom- 
plete and inefficient systems commonly in 
use. Thestudy of CHILD ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE is commended to all school 
executives who are interested in improving 
and simplifying their child accounting pro- 
cedure. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, By 
SIDNEY Cox. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1928; 172 pages; 
price $1.50. 


This book is made up of a series of 
personal, intimate talks ‘‘on arousing 
genuine appreciation in the study of litera- 
ture and originality in writing.’ Every 
teacher of English should read it. The 
-author has written in a most informal and 
pleasing style and the material is decidedly 
worth while. It is an excellent volume. 
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ENGLISH STEP BY STEP, By ELLEN 
A. G. PHILLIps; published by Ginn & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1928; 524 pages, price 
$1.28. 

This is a book for sixth-year pupils. 
It attempts to provide all phases of instruc- 
tion in elementary English except the 
mechanics of reading. The book provides 
graded lessons in spelling and in word 
study, diction, language, composition and 
silent reading, together with inemory geims, 
including proverbs, maxims and quotations 
from the sayings of famous men. It is a 
carefully prepared and interesting voluine. 


VOCATIONAL CIVICS, By Howarp 
C. HILL; published by Ginn & Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1928; 365 pages, price $1.28. 


This volume was prepared to serve as a 
foundation for a prograin in vocational 
guidance by laying stress on the econoinic 
and social civic aspects of the work of the 
world. The first part of the voluine presents 
the simple but fundamental econoinic con- 
cepts and principles that apply to all lines of 
huinan endeavor. The second part of the 
book is a survey of the basal occupations in 
the modern world. It is a teachable book 
and should find ready acceptance in the 
public schools. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS, By 
Henry LesTeER SMITH AND WENDELL 
Witttam WriGuHT; published by Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Chicago, 1928; 540 pages. 

This is the most recent book in the field 
of tests and measurements and isa splendid 
contribution to the field. It brings to- 
gether the objectives of the teaching of a 
particular subject and the measurement 
of the results of this teaching in so far as 
these results can be measured in the 
achievement of pupils. Testing, when 
approached from this point of view, becomes 
an integral part of the whole educational 
procedure. It is an excellent book and will 
be found helpful as a text or as a reading 
circle book. 


ELEMENTS OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING, By Simon J. JAson; 
published by the Globe Book Co., New 
York, 1927; 194 pages. 

This is a brief text in the elements of 


It has an 
is readily 


bookkeeping and accounting. 
abundance of exercises and 
adapted to teaching purposes. 


BETTER SCHOOLS, By CARLETON 
WASHBURNE AND Myron M. STEARNS; 
published by the John Day Co., New York, 
1928; 341 pages, price $2.50. 

To those parents and teachers who may 
believe that the hope of better education 
rests in private schools, this survey of pro- 
gressive American public schools comes as 
a new light and a new challenge. 

Public schools in many Aimerican cities 
and towns, where progressive methods are 
being applied with success, have been 
studied at first hand by the authors. The 
work and theories of entire systems and 
individual schools are described and sub- 
jected to sympathetic criticism. 

Throughout, the purpose is to offer prac- 
tical suggestions to teachers, superintend- 
ents and members of school boards. 


THE NEW LEAVEN, or Progressive 
Education and Its Effect Upon the Child 
and Society, By STANWooD Coss; pub- 
lished by the John Day Company, New 
York, 1928; 340 pages, price $2.50. 

The principles and aiins of progressive 
education are here considered with partic- 
ular attention to the methods of the new 
movement as they are being worked out 
in the progressive private schools of 
America. 

The newer type of progressive country 
day school Mr. Cobb sees as the laboratory 
which is developing a fresh viewpoint 
toward education. Founded largely at 
the instigation of parents, these schools, 
according to Mr. Cobb, are serving as 
standards by which our whole educational 
structure from kindergarten to college 
must inevitably be tested. 








Telephone Address Alexandria 44-6 


and attainments. 
experience in every position filled. 





Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this profession and 
to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better suited to your powers 
e know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your state and use expert knowledge and 


Telegraph via Cincinnati-Alexandria 44-6 











Pledge List of Membership 
for the Year 1928-1929 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Association received by 
the Secretary at time of going to press with 
the October issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Superintendents, presidents of 
universities and normal schools and princi- 
pals of graded and high schools are urged 
to send to the Secretary pledges of enroll- 
ment for their faculty members. On 
receipt of these pledges, official membership 
application forms will be mailed to all 
pledging such enrollment. When member- 
ship dues are received for those pledged, 
certificates of membership will be forwarded 
and the naimes of all schools thus enrolled 
will be transferred to HONOR ROLL, 
published each month in the JOURNAL. 
An honor certificate will also be mailed to 
all who have actually cnrolled 100%. The 
total enrollment for last year was 11,480. 
With the proper co-operation of the school 
officials it is believed that the member- 


ship can be increased this year. 


Counties Superintendent 
Harry F. Monahon 

Iva Anderson 
LL | See ee Marshall Norton 
Lo SSE ee entree. F. V. McChesney 
RRP Fe a ee L. C. Caldwell 


W. M. Watkins 


Christian H. W. Peters 
LO renee eee eae ee ee J. W. Snyder 
Edmonson Gertie M. Lindsey 
Franklin Y. J. Parsons 
LS): SEER en eee Mattie Dalton 
CS eee: CL ee (| he 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
DN oo kc nn D. Nisbet 
JS ee ee eee O. Kimbler 
Harrison. ec an ONI CS A. Payne 
| EEE ere eee: pe 
. G. Vass 

...H. C. Burnette 

. J. Stivers 

~<a. Hs Taylor 

.......-..W. W. Evans 

R. N. Beauchamp 

..Anna L. Bertram 

....J. W. Dillehay 


Cosey___.. 


Herman L. Williams 


- Burgin Public Schools 


OS ee ee eee 
Oe eee 


Ce es eee rne eae 


R. O. Chumbler 
...W. T. McClain 
..O. L. Shultz 
_Mrs. Clara A. Jones 

: A. J. Creech 


H. G. Watson 

RL red Sn Re ..Carrie Eble 

RE oe eh as ct oe 7.4. Johnson 
COND CS EERE eto eee ese J. W. Reiley 
Lon > Se ..Arlie Boggs 
Washington... pee he aa eas Se tee ar F. McWhorter 
Spencer... ae eee ...G. Louis Hume 
| "es C. H. Gentry 
Robertson Ray Dryden 





Cities and Grades 

Paris City Schools.. 
Barbourville City Schools 
Beaver Dam School 
Bardstown Public Schools 


Superintendent 


Lee Kirkpatrick 
M. G. Carpenter 
E. Tartar 


W. M. Wesley 
Cynthiana City Schools........................ J. W. Brooker 
DT co: 2 ee enero J. W. Ireland 
GIS AUT c Cc) cre J. M. F. Hays 
3 SSC ee ean ee ee eee eee C. E. Dudley 
Madisonville ces Gatton 
Marion... ee 
Munfordville... 
Milton... ...Geo. “Sturgeon 
Pineville... W. M. Wilson 
aI i C. T. Canon 
Science Hill Graded and High 

School Marshall Harris 
Sebree Graded and High School.......... A. B. Clayton 
Versailles Paul L. Garrett 
Franklin... W. L. Matthews 

Glenn O. Swing 

Middlesboro J. W. Bradner 
Carrollton 


Paul «cd Boyd 
Silver Grove Graded School 
Paducah 
Winchester 
Sturgis 
Somerset 
Owensboro... 
Paintsville 
LaGrange School 
Pembroke Graded School 
ee Graded and High 
CNC 1) RRS eee earn ently nneeeereeer: J. Carson Gary 
Hodgenville Graded and High 
Fred E. Conn 


Campbellsville_. wws-e--eeN. E. Helderman 
Louisville Public Schools..................--.- B. W. Hartley 
Grahn Graded School O. L. Kiser 
Jenkins Graded District...........................--- J. T. Long 
Butler Graded and High Schools...........C. A. Stokes 
Mayfield City Schools K. R. Patterson 
H. M. Wesley 
R. T. Whittinghill 
Leitchfield.. .-Bettie Morgan 
Anchorage High Ce __.A. B. Crawford 


























E. F. Birckhead 
Fred Shultz 
P. H. Hopkins 
J. L. Foust 
H. C. Taylor 
H. R. Kirk 
Chas. J. Petrie 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND : KENTUCKY 


ieee 1906—Possesses — 
traditions and a promising future... 


In the beautiful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 
—near the center of population of the State... 


Sa 7 
ee oe 
RICHMOND “ye 
~ 
4 


Fa 





Eastern serves Kentuckians everywhere 
—tuition is free—student expenses surpris- 
ingly low. 








You are invited to get the facts—Write 
for catalog. 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 
PLACE 
Feb. 24-28 Cleveland. 


July 1-5............... Atlanta. 
. Frankfort. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT DATE 


Frank D. Boynton........... 
Uel W. Lamkin 
N. J. Parsons 


Department Superintendence, N. E. A.__....... 

Annual Meeting of the N. E. A. 

Department Superintendence, K. E. A 

Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association 

The Kentucky Association of Secondary 
Principals. 

Fifth Annual Educational Conference of the 
University of Kentucky 


Wm. S. Taylor April 17-20... Louisville. 





Louisville. 


j. @, gaoloway.......-... Aprigy....... 





Oct. 26427 
Dec. 13-14-15__... 


Lexington. 
Philadelphia, 


F. L. McVey. 


American Vocational Association R. L. Cooley 


MEETINGS OF DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
PLACE 


Ashland. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT DATE 


Eastern Kentucky Education Association Anna L. Bertram............... Nov. 8-10 


First Congressional District Education 


Association Nov. 30-Dec. 1.... Murray. 


Mrs. Klyde Vaughn 
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Supplies an abundance of usable 


Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 
Devices and Material for use 
in all branches of elemen- 
tary school work. 


More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 
for the higher grades. 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 

Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 


Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other departments and special 
features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Make Your Teaching Easier and More Effective 
by Becoming a Subscriber to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
Subscribe Now—Pay January 15th 


Each yearly subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans receives the equivalent of 

A complete 10-volume Library of practical and helpful teaching material 
as the contents of the ten issues of the year, if printed in 
book form, would make ten 384-page books. 

What is more important, the material in the magazine 
is always new and up-to-date and comes to you in timely 
installments just as you need it. 


r -[Use This Order Blank—Pay Jan. 15th If More Convenient |—- 


[K. S. J.—Nov.] Date |. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me Normal Instructor- > Pita in 99 for one year on $2.00) 
beginning with the issue here checkec Cj Ser [J Oct., [J N 


[] I am enclosing payment herewith. 





Place cross (X) in one 
of these squares to in- 


payment. CJ I agree to pay not later than January 15, 1929. 


Name 





St. or R. F. D. 
Post Office 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| dicate preference as to 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


(J Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools. 





